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: Dabindranath Tagore’s Jana Gana Mana was first sungon December 27, 1911, durin 
I the Congress session at Calcutta. The Poet translated it into English in 1919 under 
: the title, ‘“‘The Morning Song of Iniia.’’ 
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The Government of India has decided that only two versions, viz., full version 
(playing, time approximately 52 seconds) and short version of ni 
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MESSAGE OF 
SHRI YAGYA DATT SHARMA 
GOVERNOR OF ORISSA 
ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE REPUBLIC DAY : 
JANUARY 26, 1992 


On the occasion of the 43rd Republic Day, I extend my greetings and good wis 
to the people of Orissa who have always been steadfast in their commitment wie 
oneness of the Indian nation. Their commitment has evolved over centuries and the 
people of the State have acquired the attitude of rejecting, firmly and quickly, 
whoever questioned the oneness of the Indian people. There was then no written 
Constitution that formally and legally integrated all regions, but there was a 
Constitution that was deeply engraved in the soul and that was therefore sacred and 
inviolable. We have today a written Constitution. It will be our task in the coming 
years to protect it and to endeavour to lend it the authority of our soul. 


This is by no means a small task. The freedom democracy has given us has been 
abused by some insidious persons to undermine the integrity of the country. People 
of diverse cultures, religions and languages have always lived in India in perfect 
harmony with each other. This has been India’s strength, and_ its unique 
contribution to world civilisation. India has been a country where man’s mind has 
not been deterred by small impulses and has sought truth, peace, and understanding 
of laws governing the universe. We have to renew our resolve to uphold the 
tradition our illustrious forefathers have built and to eliminate all those who, either 
out of petty ambition or under the influence of unfriendly foreign Governments, 
seek to subvert this tradition. 


The task I am referring to will also involve the task of making India a country where 
poverty doesn’t exist, where there is equal and larger access to health care and 
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education, where all citizens have and are able to exercise equal rights, where 
women suffer no discrimination and where the youth and the children are assured 
that their tomorrows will be better than their todays. The State Government will 
need the wholehearted support of the people in its effortto realise these goals. Ihave 
no doubt that this support will be forthcoming and that Orissa will soon be a State 
where its rich cultural heritage is accompanied by the well-being of the people. 


JAI HIND. 
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MESSAGE OF 

SHRI BIJU PATNAIK 
CHIEF MINISTER, ORISSA 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
REPUBLIC DAY: 1992 


I convey my warm greetings and good wishes to my brothers and sisters of Orissa 
on the sacred occasion of the Republic Day. 


The Constitution of our country was adopted forty-two years ago on this day. The 
Constitution had guaranteed equal opportunity, fundamental rights and social 
justice to all citizens irrespective of caste and religion. But even after these forty-two 
years, what were dreamt of continue to be no more than dreams. Large parts of 
the country are still backward. While crores of people are entrenched in poverty and 
ignorance, many of them hardly have the basic need for survival. — Our 
administrative system has turned farcical and disgraceful. The massive discontent 
of the people must be dispelled through development activities. Otherwise people 
will totally lose trust on the system. We must not close our eyes to the recent 
happenings in one of the most powerful nations of the world, the Soviet Union. 


| always cite the example of my own state Orissa, which is, on the one hand, 
abundantly endowed with mineral, forest and marine resources, and which, on the 
other hand, is a backward and poor state. Even after forty five years of Independ- 
ence, the number of poor people in Orissa is more than two crores. 


The pace of Orissa’s growth has been sluggish through all these years. Nothing 
remarkable has been achieved during the last thirty years. At the national level, 
years of administrative mismanagement have put India into a debt-trap. The 
balance of payment position is alarmingly acute and the country is in the grip of a 
grave financial crisis. But of course there is no reason for despair. We must begin 


afresh. 


The people of Orissa are already conscious of the urgency of all-round 
development. Itis only through the growth of industries that my innumerable sons 
and daughters of Orissa will find opportunities of employment. Sincere efforts have 
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already been made in this direction. The Memorandum of Understanding signed 
during my foreign tour for the Second Steel Plantin Orissa is going to be translated 
into reality. We have to realise the importance of power generation for proper 
growth of agriculture and industry. There has been substantial progress in our effort 
to establish amajor thermal projectin collaboration with afamous American firm. 
Further, effective measures have been taken for establishing an Alumina-Aluminium 
Complexinthe Kalahandi district, development of Paradip Port, establishment of an 
oil refinery and completion of the Jakhpura-Banspani rail-link. With your goodwill 
and cooperation, Orissa will find a prominent place on the industrial map of India as 
soon as our programmes and projects get completed. 


We must also be keen on social welfare. | have always maintained that development 
will be of no value until we improve the social conditions of our mothers and sisters 
Thirty per cent of the seats have been reserved for them in the new Panchayat or 
system. 1am confident that the mothers and sisters who run their households s | 
efficiently will also run the Panchayat Samiti and Zilla Parishad with equal fe) 
tence. Since almost half of the country’s population are women, a joan 
negligence in the field of women’s welfare will be socially pernicio Del 
emphasis is therefore being given on creating awareness amon us. Great 
assuring them of their legitimate rights and privileges. @ women and 


Friends, we have come a long way and yet we have a | 

g i ‘ on 
of course, be impediments. Come, let us all get together se siehe a So) There wil, 
a bright future. rch forward towards 


Jai Hind. 
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MESSAGE OF 

SHRI SARAT KUMAR KAR 

MINISTER, CULTURE, SPORTS & YOUTH SERVICES, 
INFORMATION & PUBLIC RELATIONS, ORISSA 

ON THE OCCASION OF THE 

43RD REPUBLIC DAY, 1992. 


| offer my best wishes and warm greetings to the people of Orissa on the occasion of the 43rd 
Republic Day. 


The sacred Republic Day has always been held as the symbol of democratic traditions and 
human values. Forty-two years ago on this day we had resolved to build an independent India 
on the foundations of democracy. Today our immediate task is to preserve the unity and 
integrity of our country and to achieve progress. To realise this task, we have to awaken 
within ourselves a genuine sense of patriotism. The youth and the students must ensure that 
our heritage, values and the sense of goodwill for each other remain unaffected by the 
communal riots and violence that have afflicted our country today. 


Let us, on this auspicious occasion, re-iterate our determination to build a new India, to 
preserve its dignity and to uphold moral values. 


Jai Hind. 
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ADDRESS BY 


SHRI BIYU PATNAIK 


CHIEF MINISTER, 
ORISSA 


AT THE MEETING OF THE 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, DECEMBER 23, 1991 


MR. CHAIRMAN, 

MEMBERS OF THE PLANNING 
COMMISSION, 

UNION MINISTER 

AND COLLEAGUES : 


The main item in today’s agenda 
is the Planning Commission’s 
Directional Paper for the Eighth 
Plan. The policy outlines and 
the priorities suggested in these 
Papers are unexceptionable, but 
the National | Development 
Council must also address itself 
to certain issues that are gener- 
ally lost sight of while discussing 
the national economy and the 
manner in which it should be 
restructured. The end of the 
cold war and political as well as 
economic changes in Europe and 
the Soviet Union have now 
become the inevitable starting 
point of every discussion of 
INdian economy. The end of 
the cold war was neither sud- 
den nor unplanned. In a bril- 
liant essay he published in 1989, 
Francis Fukuyama had said that 
Marxism-Leninism was a dead 
ideology for all practical pur- 
poses and that future interna- 


tional relations will be char- 
acterised by increasing marketi- 
sation. He further said that the 
vacuum created by the exit of 
Marxism-Leninism was likely to 
be filled by forces of religious 
fundamentalism or ethnic asser- 
tiveness. This is happening all 
over the world. It is, therefore, 
not as if the world has suddenly 
become a_ better place with 
Communism ceasing to be a 
political system. Other forces 
which represent a more serious 
challenge to liberalism and 
humanism will become stronger 
and will demand greater atten- 
tion. The recent developments 
alluded to in the Directional 
Paper should not be viewed as 
purely economic matters. We 
have to take note of the fact that 
we have to contend with new 
political forces. In other words, 
the new technique of manage- 
ment of the economy must be 
accompanied by a new technique 
of political management. If we 


failin the latter, the challenge to 
the Indian State cannot be warded 
off easily. The Soviet Union is 
now paying the price not only of 
doctrinaire economics but also 
of failure to manage a federal 
polity. | hope we will have the 
good sense of avoiding a sim- 
plistic interpretation of recent 
developments and of trying to 
shape a new technique which 
inspires in every Indian the faith 
that his Indian identity will remain 
unaffected by the area he lives 
in, the language he speaks and 
the religion he professes. 


It is all very well that we should 
implement altogether new 
economic policies, but let us 
also decide that we shall not 
allow the new economic order 
to perpetuate regional dispari- 
ties that have done much to 
weaken our integral nationhood. 


| would, Mr. Chairman, there- 
fore submit that equitable re- 


gional development should be 
assigned as high a priority as 
macro-level planning policies. If 
we fail to do so, growth would 


have been highly disparate 
among States of the Indian Un- 
ion at the end of the Eighth Plan. 
It will be difficult to convince 
people of States where growth 
was slow relative to some other 
States that no injustice has 
been done to them. | am by no 
means suggesting that growth 
rate can be totally independent 
of natural endowments, but if 
investment on exploitation of 
natural endowments is insuffi- 
cient or if benefits of develop- 
ment do not accrue to some 
people because communication 
to their areas is underdeveloped 
or because the production infra- 
structure is not comparable to 
what is available in developed 
States, can we, in the long run, 
hold the country together ? 


| agree with the Planning Com- 
mission that public sector in- 
vestment should primarily be on 
infrastructure. The question really 
is whether funds should be pro- 
vided to States in consideration 
of their potential for develop- 
ment or whether allocation will 
be according to conventional 
norms. In major areas of infra- 
structure development irriga- 
tion, power and communication 
our old principles of determin- 
ing the level of Central assis- 
tance to States will no longer 
do. We need a much larger level 
of food output and many more 
megawatts of power and many 
more kilometers of roads and 
railways. The question we should 
ask ourselves is: where will this 
increment be possible at the 
shortest time, atthe lowest cost 
and at the greatest benefit to the 


nation? If we identify some 
areas with the largest and most 
cost-effective potential, we should 
instal a mechanism of finding 
investigable funds without being 
limited by the size of the State 
Plan. Let me illustrate. | regret 
| cannot share the Planning 
Commission’s optimism regard- 
ing the state of our agriculture. | 
do not deny that there has been 
a significant improvement in the 
output of rice and wheat. This 
rate of increase cannot be main- 
tained in future unless the yield 
rate in States where Productivity 
is low, improves significantly. It 
has become fashionable to find 
fault with the Eastern States for 
their alleged failure to make 
agriculture in their States as 
productive as in Punjab or 
Haryana. What is forgotten is 
that almost the entire cultivated 
area in these two States 
irrigated. Irrigation 
ment had received high prior; 
in undivided Punjab a aes 
partition, the same thrust was 
maintained. In contrast, the irri- 
gated area is less than 30 pe 
cent of the total cultivated in th ‘ 
Eastern States. The yield of ‘ 
unirrigated hectare can certainly 
Not be compared with thatof an 


irrigated hectare, Remove, o 
least reduce, this disparity a 
you will find that Eastern et 
will account forthe larger ay 
the incremental rode 
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when reported production was 
exceptionally high either because 
of an exceptionally good season 
or because of ingenuity of our 
statisticians, wheat production 
grew almost at the same rate as 
our population between 1980- 
81 and 1987-88 while the rate of 
increase in rice production could 
not keep pace with population 
growth. Pulse output has _re- 
mained unchanged for several 
years while production of coarse 
grains has been failing. We must 
not allow recent output figures 
for riceand wheat to lead us to 
the unfounded Premise that 


Ongterm agricultural growth has 
been ensured, 
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We who fought colonialism 
must exterminate neo- 
colonialism. 


| would urge the Planning 
Commission and the Govemment 
of India to give some thought to 
this aspect. If our moral sense 
of justice is aroused, it should 
not be difficult to find methods 
and funds for correcting patent 
disparities. 


| fully appreciate that the Gov- 
ernment of India may not be 
able to fully meet the needs of 
underdeveloped States. The 
quantum of special assistance 
which should be over and above 
the normal Central assistance, 
will naturally be small, but what 
is important is that this prin- 
ciple is accepted and some 
critical projects identified for 
special funding. Itis also neces- 
sary that State Governments are 
allowed to mobilise within the 
parametres of national policy, 
external resources. | am trying 
to do so in areas of mineral 
development and energy produc- 
tion. | must thank the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues for 
the considerable support and 
understanding | have received. | 
would especially thank the Prime 
Minister who has evinced a_re- 
freshingly modern and long 
overdue perception of Centre- 
State relations and who, | have 
no doubt, will rejuvenate the 
Indian federal system. 


Itis good that, at long last, some 
Centrally sponsored schemes 


will be transferred to the States. 
Itis true that the larger number 
of schemes will be retained by 
the Union Government and 
that the Eighth Plan outlay on 


these schemes will be far higher 
than for schemes which will be 
transferred to the States, but let 
us not argue over our shares and 
let us make a beginning with 
this overdue transfer. | would 
also support the recommenda- 
tion that Central assistance for 
these schemes may be governed 
by the formula applicable for 
Central assistance to State Plans 
with the small modification 
that, for the next five years, this 
assistance should be wholly grant 
and should not carry any loan 
component. 


We have also been asked to 
comment on a new formula of 
distribution of Central assistance 
and market borrowings. It was 
only about a year ago that a 
consensus formula was decided 
upon by the National Develop- 
ment Council. | think there is 
something in our character that 
prevents us from reaching a 
decision. 


Since we seldom decide onany- 
thing, we seldom make any 
progress. 


| would urge endorsement of 
the formula of October, 1990 
and would most emphatically 
record my dissent with the pro- 
posal that the deviation method 
should carry less percentage 
points. | also do not agree that 
the allocation for special prob- 
lems should be reduced from 15 
to 10 per cent; ifanything , andin 
view of the argument in the 
earlier part of my address, the 
allocation should have been 
higher. It is totally unnecessary 
to dilute intervention in this 
important area by increasing 
allocation for Performance which 


would now consist of, besides 
sound fiscal management, such 
matters as population control, 
maternal and child health, univer- 
salisation of primary education 
and adult literacy, etc. Does 
anyone seriously believe that 
any State is not interested in 
promoting primary education or 
the health of its children and 
women ? If the performance of 
some States in these areasis not 
as good as that of some others, 
we have to consider whether 
history and other factors have 
notimposed a constraint. States 
which had a large part of their 
present areas under semic-liter- 
ate and eccentric princes or which 
have a very large population of 
Scheduled Tribes will take quite 
sometime to be level with States 
which have had the benefit of 
coming earlier under relatively 
more modern administration 
or whose population largely 
consists of people who joined 
the mainstream of Indian civili- 
sation fairly early. It should also 
be obvious that a State with 
larger resources of its own is better 
equipped to invest on health 
care and education. | fully sub- 
scribe to national priorities like 
population control and univer- 
salisation of primary education, 
but | would strongly resent being 
punished for a legacy | amnot 
responsible for and! am trying 
to overcome. This will bea 
totally unjust system of re- 
source allocation besides reduc- 
ing resources that should prop- 
erly be allocated to programmes 
and projects in underdeveloped 
States. 

Some of the suggestions | and 
other Chief Ministers have given 
or would give may require 
more time for consideration than 


is available to us to-day. It will 
be useful if the important sug- 
gestions are identified and the 
Planning Commission comes up 
with a response which can be 
considered by this Council in a 
future meeting which can be 
convened quickly. Once this is 


done, the Eighth Plan would re- 
flect national consensus and 
would receive wider political 
support. May be this would in- 
volve some reconsideration of 
suggested policies, but we have, 
| believe, entered a phase in 
which shibboleths are yielding 


place to pragmatic action and 
new contours of a modern fed- 
eral State are emerging. 


JAI HIND 
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The advance of the national 


movement in British India, and 
the accompanying increase in po- 
litical consciousness about de- 
mocracy, responsible govern- 
ment and civil liberties had an 
inevitable impact on the people 
of the feudatory states. These 
states, big or small, were spread 
all over the country, covering 
nearly one-third of the coun- 
try’s area and no less than one- 
fourth of its total population. 
During the Non-Cooperation 
and Khilafat movement, numer- 
ous organisations of the states’ 
people came inte existence 
known as ‘Praja Mandal’ or States’ 
People’s Conference. Eachsuch 
organisation concerned itself with 
the problems of its own state. 


The Indian National Congress 
extended its moral support to 
Prajamandals to launch free- 
dom struggle in the states and 
struggle for getting more and 
more rights from their rulers. 
Though the INC was fully 


THE ALL INDIA 


STATES’ PEOPLE’S 
CONFERENCE 


ings in the Harijan. Among other 
national leaders, it was Jawahar- 
lal Nehru who urged active po- 
litical support and guidance to 
the states. In his presidential ad- 
dress to the famous Lahore 
Congress, Nehru declared that’ 
the Indian states can not live 
apart from the rest of Indians 
reid the only people who have 
aright to determine the suture of 


== 


The Princely States covered nearly 
one-third of the pre-independence 
India’s geographical area. 
India States’ People’s Conference 
during its life span of twenty years 
brought about a radical change in the 
political outlook of almost one-fourth 
of India’s oppressed population. 


The All 


Le 


sympathetic to the aspirations 
of the states’ peoples, it did not 
want to involve itself directly in 
their agitation for liberalisation 
of the administration of the’states. 
Mahatma Gandhi also guided 
the states’ people by his writ- 


the states must be the people of 
those states. In fact, the Con- 
gress, though never lagged 
behind in its concern for the 
welfare of the states’ people, 
always advised them to set up a 
separate organisation of their 


Debi Prasad Mishra 


own for conducting their agita- 
tion. 


Neither the British Government 
nor the state rulers could be 
sympathetic towards such move- 
ments. Their primary object 
was to crush these with a heavy 
hand and with the use of sup- 
pressive measures. Both the Bri- 
tishers with the princes collabo- 
rated to achieve this aim. In. 
order to provide a forum to 
Indian princes where they could 
come closer and nearer to each 
other to discuss their problems, 
the British Government created 
a Chamber of Indian Princes in 
1919. It was a British attempt 
to organise Indian Princes. This 
led the leaders of the States to 
realise the wisdom of bringing 
the péople of the states closer 
to each other. After many 
hurdles the leaders of the states’ 
people met in Bombay in No- 
vember 1927 and formed the All 
India States’ People’s Conference 
(AISPC). Balwantray Mehta of 
Bhavnagar and G.B. Trivedi were 
the pioneers who organised, 
within avery short time, this first 
session of the AISPC. 
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The first session of the All India 
States’ People’s Conference was 
held on 17th December 1927 in 
Bombay. About 700 delegates 
from more than 70 states partici- 
pated in deliberations. Dewan 
Bahadur Ram Chandra Rao 
presided over it and Gobindlal 
Shivalal Motilal was the Chair- 
man of the Reception Commit- 
tee. The Conference demanded 
responsible government, civil 
liberties in Indian states, distinc- 
tion between government and 
Private funds, setting up of local 
self-government with elected 
representatives, separation of 
executive and judiciary etc. This 
session of the All India States’ 
People’s Conference (AISPC) 
had two major achievements. 
First, it set the tone of agitation 
for popular rule in the states, 
Second, it drew the All India 
Congress close to the states’ 
people for popular rule in the 
two parts of India. 


The AISPC gave a memorandum 
to the Butler Committee which 
was set up to report on the status 
and position of the princes vis-a- 
vis the paramourt power. But 
the Butler Committee did not 
accept AISPC’s plea to recog- 
nise the states’ people as a Party 
to dispute. The deputation met 
the members of the British 
Parliament, public men andthe 
press at London whicharouseda 
great deal of sympathy and 
support-for the states’ people’s 
cause in British political circles, 
Inside India besides Mahatma 
Gandhi and Nehru, Sardar Val- 
labhbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, 
B.  Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Satyamurti and many others in 
Congress, the States, People’s 
Conference had the goodluck of 


. Ramchandra R 


enjoying full sympathy and active 
support from non-Congress lead- 
ers like Srinivas Sastri, C.Y. 
Chintamani, Amritlal Thakkar of 
Servants of Indian Society, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru etc. 


The AISPC grew into a well-kwit 
countrywide organisation within 
a year. Under its guidance Pra- 
jamandals were set up in the 
states like Bikaner, Jodhpur, 
Patiala, Nabha, Jaipur etc. The 
leaders like Jai Narain Vyas in 
Jodhpur, Balwantray Mehta in 
Bhavnagar, Seva Singh in Pa- 
tiala, Giani Jail Singh in Faridkot, 
Santram in Nabha, Sheikh Ab- 
dullah in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Dassappa in Mysore, Swami Ram 
Tirath in Hyderabad had to 
undergo untold sufferings and 
repression. The Praja Mandals 
took up the cause of civil liber- 
ties, liberalisation, if not democra- 
tisation, of the Governmental 
set up, improvement of working 
conditions of kissans and labour. 
ers, and in all these matters, 
respective departments of the 
AISPC helped and guided them. 


The second session of the AISPC 
was also heldin Bombay in 1929 
which was presided Over by the 
Indian journalist, (Oy 
Chintama ni, Prof.G.R, Abhyan- 
nar was the Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee. Among 
the prominent leaders who at- 
tended the meeting were 
Mahatma Gandhi, N.C. Kelkar, 
a0, Jawaharlal 
Nehru Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Satyamurti, Jamnalal Bajaj, K.F. 
Nariman, LR. Tairsee, Vaman Rao 
Naik, Sardul Singh Caveesher, 
Srinivasa lyengar, Atiya Begum, 
Jamndas Mehtra and 


K. Natrajan. A number of 
Labour and Liberal M.Ps from 
England had also sent messages 
of sympathy and wished the 
conference a success. 


The AISPC passed a good number 
of resolutions in its sessions 
such as constitutional reforms 
in the states, establishing the 
rule of law and fostering among 
the people the sense of security 
and genuine loyalty establishing 
organic link of the states with 
British India, formation of re- 
sponsible government, etc. The 
AISPC felt that neither the 
Simon Commission nor the 
Butler Committee cared to probe 
into the problems of Indian States. 
The Conference condemned in 
strong terms the method and 
manner in which _ the Indian 
States Enquiry Committee con- 
ducted its Proceedings without 
the committee affording to the 
people of the states any oppor- 


tunity to place their views before 
it. 


The third session of the AISPC 
was again held in Bombay. It 
was presided over by Raman- 
anda Chatterjee, Editor of the 
Modern Review and the Chair- 
man of the reception committee 
was Lakshmi Dass Raoji Tairsee. 
The representatives of this ses- 
sion were Subash Chandra 
Bose, Smt. Kamala Nehru, Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, Madan 


p Many others of 
id British India. 
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Indian princes to learn a lesson 
from the king of England who 
did not arrogate to himself the 
position of a representative of his 
people. The rulers of Indian states 
should also behave as constitu- 
tional monarchs and redress the 
grievances of their subjects. There 
should be freedom of speech, 
thought and association among 
the people of the states. The 
Congress leaders like Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, Smt. Kamala Nehru and 
others assumed the states’ people 
of their sympathy in their struggle 
and hoped that the Indian 
princes would try to concede to 
their legitimate demands. The 
Conference demanded that rep- 
resentatives of the states’ people 
should be included among the 
delegates asked to attend the 
Round Table Conference. It 
appealed to all the members of 
the Round Table Conference in 
general, and Mahatma Gandhi 
in particular, to take care of the 
interest of the people of the states. 


The fourth session of the AISPC 
was held in Bombay in 1934 which 
was presided over by N.C. Kelkar. 
The resolutions in this confer- 
ence demanded that no prince 
should be suspended or re- 
moved from his Gaddi for mis- 
rule unless there was clear de- 
mand from the AISPC to that 
effect. In such cases, acommit- 
tee of the state’s subjects should 
carry on the state administra- 
tion. The Conference also urged 
the abolition and stoppage of 
undesirable trading policies and 
granting of monopolies and 
licences. It pleaded that it 


should be made obligatory for 
all states to federate either single 
orin groups. The AISPC decided 
to register an emphatic protest 


against a bill called the Indian 
States Protection Bill which was 
already introduced in the Cen- 
tral Legislative Assembly and 
whose idea was to muzzle the 
press and save the princes from 
adverse criticism and exposure. 


The fifth session of the AISPC 
was held in Karachi in 1936. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramaya was the Presi- 
dent of this session. Among 
other delegates the Congress 
president Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Rajendra Prasad etc. attended 
the session. This session proved 
to be of great importance as the 
AISPC and the Indian National 
Congress came closer than be- 
fore. Jawaharlal Nehru ex- 
pressed his desire to remove 
certain misunderstanding that 
existed between these two 
organisations. One of the most 
vital resolutions which this ses- 
sion had adopted was condemn- 
ing the proposed federal struc- 
ture in which the states’ people 
had been denied representation 
and in the formation of which 
they had not been consulted at 
any stage. 


The sixth session of the AISPC 
was held at Ludhiana in 1939. 
Jawaharlal Nehru presided over 
this session which was crucial in 
the history of the states’ people’s 
movement. In fact, this year 
stands out as the year of a new 
awakening in the Indian states 
and was witness to a large num- 
ber of movements demanding 
responsible government and 
other reforms.  Prajamandals 
mushroomed in many states 
that had earlier no such organ- 
isations. Major struggles broke 
out in Jaipur, Kashmir, Rajkot, 
Patiala, Hyderabad, _[ Aysore, 
Travancore and the Orissa States. 


Brutal force had to be used to 
suppress popular agitation, re- 
sulting in several casualties. the 
Ludhiana session adopted some 
important resolutions. One of 
them defined the concept of 
viability in relation to the Indian 
states. It said that states with a 
population of 20 lacs and reve- 
nue of Rs.50 lacs alone could be 
considered as viable adminis- 
trative units. Excepting such 
states, all other states must be 
grouped together or. merged in 
neighbouring states or prov- 
inces. During World War II, the 
situation in the states changed 
and Jawaharlal Nehru convened 
a meeting of the standing com- 
mittee of the AISPC at Poona in 
July 1940. 


In 1945 the Seventh Session of 
the AISPC was held at Udaipur 
which was a princely state. This 
session was also presided over 
by Jawaharlal Nehru who after 
Gandhiji had become the fore- 
most guide and friend of the states’ 
people. This session decided on 
some important issues. The 
princely world had begun to 
recognise the need to concede 
some of the major demands of 
their people. In somestates, the 
clever princes had set up rival 
political organisations to fight 
the Prajamandals and the All 
India States People’s Conference. 
Agrarian trouble was still in evi- 
dence in many of them. The 
AISPC condemned the rulers in 
no uncertain terms. It also 
expressed concern at the ap- 
palling condition and social and 
economic backwardness in a 
majority of states. The Udaipur 
Session changed the policy in 
terms of population and reve- 
nue which Ludhiana Session had 
accepted. This session clarified 


that the states which did not ful- 
fill the norms of population and 
revenue, must be would up as 
administrative units. 


The Last Session of the AISPC 
washeldinApril 1947 at Gwalior, 
one of the princely states of 
India. It modified some resolu- 
tions of the last session. It said 
that only those states could 
continue as separate administra- 
tive units which had a popula- 
tion of 50 lakhs or more and an 
annual revenue of at least Rs.3 
crores. The princes of 


Travancore, Hyderabad, Ka- 
shmir and Bhopal found them- 
selves unable toreact to popu- 
lar demands sympathetically and 
interpreted the British Govern- 
ment’s declaration about the 
termination of paramountly as 
freedom to the princes to set up 
independent kingdoms. The 
AISPC now protested against it 
and decided that it was for the 
people of the states to decide 
their future and not for the 
princes. This session had pro- 
tested against certain changes 
made by the political department 
in its administrative set up. 
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The All India States’ People’s 
Conference, in its all eight ses- 
sions and a few conventions 
during its life span of about 20 
years brought about a great 
political change in India. The 
contributions of the All India 
States’ People’s Conference 
before Independence and the role 
ofits leaders and workers imme- 
diately after freedom when Sardar 
Patel started tackling the gigan- 
tic task of national consolida- 
tion, are a glorious part of 
India's saga of Freedom Struggle. 
Lecturer in History, 

Talcher College, 

Talcher - 759 107 
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The starting point of socialism 


is the inquiry into the causes of 
economic inequality: into the 
origin of princes, landlords, capi- 
talists and paupers: into the se- 
crets of human _ exploitation. 
Gandhism on the other hand ac- 
cepts the established order with 
itshigh and low classes. Its only 
concern is to improve the 
conduct of the higher classes 
towards the lower. Itasks them 
to act as trustees of the poor and 
to use their wealth for the wel- 
fare of the latter. To a socialist, 
this philosophy amounts to 
deception of the exploited classes, 
said Jayaprakash Narain in 1936. 
But three and_half-decades 
later he was to write: “Gandhi 
not only emphasized the urgent 
need to remove inequality and 
injustice from our society but also 
showed the way of doing so. 
His emphasis on the rich con: 
verting themselves into trustees 
for the welfare of the weaker 
sections of the society was meant 
to arouse the moral conscience 
of the former. At the same time, 
he also insisted that if the rich 
did not follow this advice within 


CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIALISM 


IN INDIA 
THE RELEVANCE OF 


GANDHIAN THOUGHT 


Dr. Narayan Hazary 
Miss Sanghamitra Budhapriya 


without the cooperation of most 
of its members.” 


Gandhi was of the view that the 
political elite and the intelligent- 
sia would be more concerned 
with self-aggrandizement than 
promoting the welfare of the 
nation after getting into posi- 
tions of power. 


The economic thinking of the in- 
telligentsia and of the ruling 
elite has all along been influ- 


“GANDHI 


WAS A NEW INCARNATION OF JEAN JAC- 
QUES ROUSSEAU AND OF TOLSTOY, DENOUNCING 
THE ILLUSIONS AND CRIMES OF CIVILISATION AND 

. PREACHING TO MAN THE RETURN TO NATURE, TO 
SIMPLE LIFE, TO HEALTH.” 


Romain Rolland 


a certain time-limit the common 
people must resort to non- 
cooperation with them. For no 
system of exploitation can be 
continued in any ~ 


society 


enced by the western eco- 
nomic thought and _ history. 
Gandhi was strongly opposed 
to India blindly copying the 
west in pursuing the economic 


betterment of her people. Nehru, 
on the other hand, was strongly 
in favour of economic moderni- 
zation and industrialization on 
the pattern of industrially ad- 
vanced countries of the West. 


In an exchange of letters less 
than two years before India 
gained independence, the two 
stated their respective positions 
in unequivocal terms. Writing 
on October 5, 1945 Gandhi told 
Nehru: “I am convinced that if 
India is to attain true freedom 
and through India the world 
also, then sooner or later the 
fact must be recognized that 
people will have to live in vil- 
lages not in towns, in huts not in 
palaces”. First, it is only by living 
in villages, in small, well-knit social 
units, that mankind could free 
itself from exploitation and vio- 
lence which the capitalist indus- 
trial civilization bred. He re- 
marked, ‘God forbid that India 
should ever take to industrialism 
after the manner of the west.’” 
“For independent _ thinkers, 
disturbed by the disorder 
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movement of the civilization of 
the west, whose direction was 
no longer governed by any 
moral principle, and whose mar- 
velous genius of discovery and 
invention is monstrously distorted 
towards itsownruin,”” remarked 
Romain Rolland in 1939, “Gandhi 
was a new incarnation of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and of Tol- 
stoy, denouncing the illusions and 
crimes of civilization, and preach- 
ing to menthe return to nature, 
to simple life, to health’. Sec- 
ond, the self-sufficient village 
model ensured that the basic 
needs of everyone are satisfied, 
every ablebodied individual is 
productively employed and pro- 
duction and distribution of in- 
comes are completely decentral- 
ized so that all exploitation is 
largely eliminated from social 
relations. 


This was not only his economic 
and social philosophy - it was 
his creed, his religion so to say. 
He advocated its acceptance by 
India though he knew that he 
was trying to swim against the 
current of world economic 
thought. ‘I must not fear if the 
world today is going the wrong 
way. It may be that India will go 
that way and like the proverbial 
moth burn itself eventually, in 
the flame round which it dances 
more and more furiously’. But 
he must do his bit to avert this 
tragedy. “‘Itis my bounded duty 
up to my last breath’, he wrote 
“to try to protect India and 
through India the entire world 
from such a doom’. He was 
writing to aman whom he had 
named as “my heir’ and who 
was going to hold the reins of 
the Government of the country 
after India attained freedom. 


Lest his position on use of 
machinery in economic life and 
application of science and 


technology be misunderstood 


by Nehru, he clarified that he 
was an admirer of modern sci- 
ence and not its opponent. All 
that he wanted was that the “old 
is looked at in the true light of 
modern sciencewhich should be 
reclothed and refashioned a 
right”. He was not envisaging 
keeping “our village life as itis 
today”.””"My ideal village will 
contain intelligent human beings. 
They will not live in dirt and 
darkness as animals. Men and 
women will be free and able to 
hold their own against anyone 
in the world. There will neither 
be plague nor cholera nor small 
Pox: no one will be idle, no one 
will wallow in luxury. Everyone 
will have to contribute his 
quota of manual labour... it is 
possible to envisage railwa S, 
post and telegraph offices ae 
For me it is material to obtain 
the real article and the rest will 
fit into the picture afterwards,” 
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clothing, shelter, drinking water, 
Primary health care etc. - of 
everyone in the vast population, 
in adequately defending the 
country against foreign ageres- 
sion and maintaining her inde- 
pendence, application of mod- 
ern science and_ technology in 
commodity production and es- 
tablishment of large and me- 
dium scale industries, are a must”. 
India could not solve her basic 
€conomic problem of raising the 
living standards of the people 
nor could j oe 

y t it become a strong 
internationally respected nation, 
Nehru argued, without going in 
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trialisation. Despite repeated 
setbacks and huge misuse of 
scarce resources, the powers 
that be persisted with the eco- 
nomic strategy. Deficit financing 
became chronic. The Govern- 
ment tried to offset it by borrow- 
ings from Reserve Bank of India 
and, later, from the national- 
ised banks. 


The creation of artificial purchas- 
ing power, without any match- 
ing increase in the supply of 
wage goods or in the gross 
national product, resulted in in- 
flation. For want of adequate 
supplies of both foodgrains and 
raw materials, our industry, and 
consequently non-agricultural 
employment, have hardly re- 
corded any growth. In 1952, 72 
per cent of our workers were 
employed in agriculture, 10 
per cent in industry and 18 per 
cent in the tertial sector. Al- 
most the same proportion ob- 
tained in 1974. India’s per 
capital national income contin- 
ues to be one of the lowest in the 
world. What is even more tragic 
is that about 45 per cent of our 
people (India’s population is 
nearly 85 crores) continue to 
live on the borderline of starva- 
tion. The fundamentally wrong 
developmental policy has resulted 
in the current chaotic economic 
conditions, pushing the country 
almost to the brink of disaster. 


Gandhiji with his uncanny sense 
had realised that Western Civi- 
lization, based on large mechani- 
sed units, could not last long. 

The system is now gradually 
approaching the inevitable alarm- 
ing crisis about which world think- 
ers are becoming aware. It has 
led to the pollution of the envi- 


ronment by disturbing the bal- 
ance between man and nature, 
exhaustion of energy and other 
non-renewable resources, crea- 
tion and proliferation of wants 


that could never be satisfied. 
The system has also resulted in 
the accumulation of economic 
and political power in the hands 
of a minority in the modern 
state. This results in economic 
inequality and rural. backward- 
ness. This has created a sense of 
alienation and despondency. 


Circumstances of a country like 
India, where the land-man ratio 
is so low, where labour is abun- 
dant and capital scarce, call for 
an economic structure in which 
hand-operated industries and 
cottage industries and handi- 
crafts predominate. Atthis stage 
of our economic development, 
when there are millions of un- 
deremployed workers in the 
country it is incumbent on the 
state to ensure that the existing 
production techniques remain un- 
changed as far as possible so 
that, in order to produce more 
of the requisite quantity of goods 
more persons are put to work. 
Only after full employment has 
been provided should the state 
allow replacement of existing 
techniques by improved tech- 
nology so that existing workers 
may be enabled to produce more 
goods and allow the standard of 
living to go up. Thus heavy in- 
dustry will begin to: grow as a 
result of the development of 
small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries. 


In the Indian context of a subsis- 
tence agrarian economy, heavy 
or large-scale industries should 


become in course »f time the 
apex of an economic structure 
with agriculture, handicrafts, 
village and cottage industries as 
its base. Gandhiji was not 
averse to industrialisation. He 
only wanted its limited applica- 
tion, notits eradication. In““Hind 
Swaraj’” he said, “What | object 
to_is the craze for machinery, 
not machinery as such. The 
craze is for what we call labour - 
saving machinery. Men go on 
saving labour till thousands are 
without work.’” He said, “it 
must not be allowed to displace 
necessary human labour.’” 


Under Gandhian socialism, it is 
simple labour intensive tech- 
niques and small-scale decen- 
tralised production that will 
constitute the main pattern. As 
the initial distribution of national 
income under this system favours 
workers, there would not be any 
scope for the growth of mo- 
nopolies. Hence there will be 
virtually no need for redistribu- 
tion of wealth through the agency 
of the state. 


In labour-intensive enterprises, 
itis labour that gets the biggest 
share in_contrast to the capital- 
intensive units where the big- 
gest beneficiary is the capitalist 
himself. A system in which an 
overwhelming percentage of 
people earn their own living - 
that is, avail of their own means 
of production and are not de- 
pendent on anyone else for 
their livelihood - is decidedly far 
better than one under which 
wealth is first created by and 
concentrated in the hands of a 
few individuals or in the state as 
in the Communist system. The 
economy that Gandhi advo- 
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cated will create more wealth, 
provide optimum employment 
opportunities, ensure better 
equitable distribution of the 
national product and help pre- 
serve and promote our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Our post-independence politi- 
cal leadership miserable failed 
to solve our basic problem of 
unemployment and completely 
ignored the Gandhian economic 
concepts. The additional em- 
ployment generated by the 
rapid growth of the modern 
industrial sector is very small in 
relation to the capital investment 
made. This is because of im- 
ported technology geared to 
maximising output per unit of 
labour force - despite the fact 
that in India we have plentiful 
supply of labour force. 


Establishment of an egalitarian 
society - a society where eco- 
nomic power is not concen- 
trated in a few hands - can be 
more easily secured by the 
adoption of labour - intensive 
techniques which not only pro- 
duce cornparatively more but also 
employ more hands. On the 
other hand, highly capital - in- 
tensive undertakings tend to 
keep majority of labouridle while 
inexorably encouraging con- 
centration of wealthin the hands 
of afew. Thus, if the GN is 
produced by many, as under the 
Gandhian system, then people 
in general will share in the na- 
tional benefits of economic 
growth. 


It is the individual who forms 
the basis of democracy. When 
hundreds and thousands of men 
work under a centralised indus- 


trial organisation, the individual 
has no say in the affairs of its 
management. As the political 
and economic freedoms of an 
individual are interdependent, 
he cannot enjoy forlong the one 
without the other. It is only in 
an economy based on small 
units that political democracy 
can prosper because there will 
be no glaring discrepancies be- 
tween the status of one man and 
that of another. 


According to competent au- 
thorities, a considerable pro- 
portion of the rural unemployed 
and underemployed labour force 
could be absorbed through 
renovation of tanks, constr 
tion and repair of roads, adop- 
tion of the multiple-cropping 
system in irrigated areas, en- 
couragement of new techniques 
in dry farming, promotion of in- 
tegrated land use by Plannin 
abr iste Sere ° 
ure, animal hy 
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brick kilns, textile and printing 
mills, have thrown millions of 
cobblers, bakers, brick makers, 
weavers and dyers out of 
work. Giant earth excavators, 
earth movers are detrimental to 
Our economy like any other 
labour-saving devices. 


The former Prime Minister Charan 
Singh suggested that a strict law 


vemarcating “Common produc- 
tion programmes” should be 
enacted. S 
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to organising and encouraging 
innovations and promotions of 
technological improvements in 
cottages or other labour inten- 
sive enterprises so that the 
drudgery is reduced, output per 
head is increased, even while the 
capital used remains small. 


The phenomenal success of the 
handloom industry in using 
cotton yarn manufactured in 
modern factories as well as man- 
made fibre and weaving them 
into fabrics which can compete 
in the world market has a 
lesson of much wider implica- 
tion. Those engaged in indus- 
trial research should, therefore, 
concentrate on evolving the 
type of technology which can 
develop new cottage industries 
and evolve new designs for 
reduction of load off the draught 
animals. Bullock carts, which 
provide employment to as many 
as 20 million persons, remain 
and continue to remain the 
cheapest transport system 
operating in the countryside. 
(Charan Singh gave this figure 
in 1977). Our main problem, 
therefore, is how to exploit the 
advantages of technological pro- 
gress at the minimum social 
cost in terms of unemployment. 


When such a change takes 
place, many an existing problem 
will have been solved, GNP will 
have increased, unemployment 
will have been eradicated, dis- 
parities in income greatly reduced, 
democratic trends strengthened 
and the threat of inflation averted 
to a great extent. 


It did not take long for the sensi- 
tive mind of Nehru to realize the 
mistake he had made in adopt- 


ing the capitalist industrial growth 
model. In less than eight years, 
he radically revised his views on 
the subject. Addressing the 
National Development Council 
in November 1963, he said: ‘“‘Ag- 
riculture is more important than 
anything else, not excluding 
big (industrial) plants, because 
agricultural production sets the 
tone to all economic progress. 
If we fail in agriculture then we 
fail in industry also...... Agricul- 
ture is more important than in- 
dustry, for the simple reason 
that industry depends on agri- 
culture. 


This was harking back to Gandhi's 
position on basing any recon- 
struction of the Indian economy 
on strengthening of agriculture 
and the village. But it was too 
late in the day to reverse the 
growth model: because Nehru 
who alone could have radically 
changed the development strat- 
egy died just six months after 
making this pronouncement. 


The secret of Mao’s success in 
China has something no doubt 
to do with what may be broadly 
referred to as certain Gandhian 
values. Quite soon after the 
success of the Chinese revolu- 
tionin 1949, Mao seems to have 
made a sharp distinction between 
two big sectors of economic de- 
velopment: the heavy goods and 
the consumer goods sectors. 
While opting for a sophisticated 
and highly mechanised technol- 
ogy in the production of de- 
fence and heavy industrial goods, 
Mao. deliberately pegged the 
production of consumer goods 
to an austere mix (‘‘buses for the 
masses rather than cars for the 
elite’’) and anchored their means 


of production to labour-inten- 
sive, intermediate or low levels 
of technology. 


Mao in china, like Gandhi in 
India, stressed austerity, self-re- 
liance, decentralisation and so 
on. Both leaders insisted, each 
in his own way, that the delivery 
of reforms or revolution to the 
masses in the countryside can be 
achieved, not in the way we 
have chosen to do in Nehruvian 
India through heavy reliance on 
the bureaucratic machinery, but 
rather through a painstakingly 
organized network of _ party 
cadres. 


Mao's success in bringing about 
attitudinal changes at the grass- 
root level in areas as crucial for 
development as social hygiene, 
family planning, the work ethic 
owes not a little to his utilisation 
of small bands of ideologically 
oriented, politically trained and 
disciplined party workers. 


Some thoughts of — what 
Gandhism may mean in_ the 
contemporary world, stricken with 
ecological crisis, have been as- 
sembled in a book written by a 
lifelong Gandhi admirer, the Brit- 
ish economist E.F. Schumacher, 
better known as the father of the 
concept of “Intermediate Tech- 
nology”. Inspired by Gandhi, he 
has long held that a develop- 
ment strategy that employs in- 
termediate technology on a 
mass scale ( as has been done in 
Maoist China) offers the oniy 
answer to the probiems of high 
population, — underdeveloped 
societies, whose surplus labour 
is the principal economic re- 
source and which, therefore, 
cannot hope to progress by 


relying on the “trickle-down” 
effects of capital-intensive growth 
in the classical manner of west- 
ernsocieties. His book “‘Small is 
Beautiful” published in 1973, 
offers an excellent modern exe- 
gesis of Gandhian thought. 


The real challenge facing India 
is whether it can provide the 
basic necessities of life to the 
people, eliminate gross inequali- 
ties and provide maximum 
employmentin as short a span of 
time as possible. The western 
model of economic development 
through growth of heavy indus- 
tryis ruled out primarily because 
of its heavy reliance on ade- 
quate capital accumulation and 
its total inability to tackle expe- 
ditiously the problem of provid- 
ing employment to India’s 
millions. 


The best tribute to Mahatma 
Gandhi would be to decentralise 
power. What is most painful is 
the unseemly scramble for power. 
This lust for power is the most 
ungandhian. 


Gandhiji_ wanted power for the 
people at large. This could be 
possible, by giving maximum 
power and freedom to the vil- 
lages. 


The ideal of Sarvodaya is the 
alternative to capitalism and 
Marxism. tis a decentralized 
economic and political structure 
with economically self-sufficient 
and politically self-governing 
village republics as against the 
centralised and bureaucratic state 
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machinery that militates against 
the real blossoming of individual 
personality. 


Nearly 45 per cent of people in 
India live below the poverty 
line. Even after four and half 
decades they have remained 
hungry and naked. Most of the 
well-to-do in the country live at 
the cost of others. Each of us 
should turn the searchlight 
inward and examine our hearts 
whether we are 
our responsibilities 
community. 
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“A true patriot in that he loves 
Orissa, but loves India more, a 
practical statesman, anda born 
leader of men Mahtab has carved 
out for himself a name which will 
live in Orissa’s history ...... more 
than ten years ago he conceived 
a future. for Orissa which he had 
the good fortune to realise in his 
own life time. Ithas also been his 
proud privilege not only to make 
that future, but also to lay the 
foundation of a brighter future 
Still cesetesone He was the living 
spirit in that drama, he was the 
enthusiasm which triumphed 
over difficulties and he was the 
persistence which at last suc- 
ceeded. | am happy that | helped 
him to realise what was not only 
his dream and his ambition, but 
also the dream and ambition of 
all Oriyas. | am happier still that 
it was that backward province, 
as they call it, which led the way 
for the rest of India to follow’.' 
The above lines were written in 


Atul Chandra Pradhan 


the foreward to Dr. H.K.Mahtab’s 
compilation, Beginning of the End, 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, a 
builder of modern India and the 
first Home Minister of Govern- 
ment of India. 


Among many uphill tasks that 
the Oriyas has to face at the time 
of India’s liberation the two most 
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control. The province of Orissa, 
that had been created in 1936, 
though constitutionally a Gov- 
ernor’s province, was basically 
truncated without the merger of 
the twenty six Orissa princely 
states with it. Floods in the rivers, 
particularly Mahanadi, hadbeen 
perennial problems for the Ori- 
yas. As the premier of Orissa, at 
the time of independence, Dr. 
Mahtab played a pivotal role in 
solving both these problems and 
left behind an indelible imprint 
in the pages of Orissa’s history. 


As_ the Chairman of the States 
Enquiry Committee, which had 
been appointed by the Orissa 
States People’s Conference in 
1938, Mahtab had taken a firm 
stand for the merger of princely 
states with the province of Orissa. 
This Committee in its report had 
made the following observation 


“That in view of the inherent 
inability of Orissa states to 
support popular enlightened 
administrations within their areas 
and in view of the inevitability 
of a strong and __ irresistible 


Like a big and luxuriant banyan tree, 


Harekrishna 


politics, journalism and 
for four decades after Independence. 


Mahtab 
himself over Orissa’s 


had_ spread 
public life, 
literature 


important ones were the merger 
of princely states with the 
province of Orissa and the flood 


popular demand from the 
people of these States for rights 
of self government and _ self 
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determination the ‘‘Sanads’’ 
granted to the rulers of the 
States by the Paramount power 
should be cancelled and they 
may be treated as landlords of 
permanently settled Estates such 
as Aul, Kujang, Kanika etc. That 
this could be donewithout doing 
any violence to the rights of these 
chiefs will be clear from a pe- 
rusal and examination of their 
original status. The acceptance 
of this recommendation will bring 
these states under the jurisdic- 
tion of autonomous provinces 
and the people concerned will 
be enabled to join hands with 
their brethren in the province of 
Orissa in their attempts to solve 
the problems common to them 
all’? 


As the Chairman of Unofficial 
States Inquiry Committee 
Mahatab had become firmly 
convinced that the twenty six 
princely states should be merged 
with Orissa. On 6th April 1946 
Mahtab, the prospective Prime 
Minister of Orissa met the Cabi- 
net mission, and submitted a 
memorandum to them, plead- 
ing for the merger of princely 
states with the province of Orissa. 
It was argued in the memoran- 
dum that the political history of 
princely states, economic devel- 
opment of the province as well 
as states and smooth function- 
ing of administration in both of 
them called for amalgamation 
of the princely States with the 
Orissa province. The same day 
(6th April 1946) Mahtab met the 
Viceroy Lord Wavell and_ told 
him about the need for the merger 
of princely states with Orissa. 
Wavell noted in his journal : 
“Mahtab’s Chief subject was 
the necessity for the States contin- 


guous to Orissa to be handed 
over to the province.’ 


On 26 April, 1946 H.K. Mahtab 
who was already the Prime 
Minister of Orissa by that time 
wrote to Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
member of Cabinent Mission : 


‘You know | am very much 
interested in the amalgamation 
of 26 Orissa states with the 
province of Orissa. | hope you 
will continue to exercise your 
influence with the authorities 
concerned to bring this about as 
immediately as possible. It seems 
to me none is willing to get out 
of the rut he has put himself in 
Ithink, voluntarily or under pres- 
sure of circumstances. | think a 
vigorous push is necessary to 
get the entire thing out of rut. 
When we say independence we 
mean this kind of vigorous push. 
| hope you will be able to supply 
this to India this time’”4 Mahtab 
also submitted a specially pre- 
pared map to the Cabinet Mis- 
sion to demonstrate how the 
Moghulbandi districts of Orissa 
were islands in an Ocean of 
States and how the S0-called 
states had been Created by th 

British for their own Purpose : 
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with his proposal. But Corfield 
refused to discuss the question 
of merger of states with the 
Province of Orissa “behind the 
back of the Princes’. For this 
Cripps felt unhappy with Corfield 
and criticised the latter as being 
“reactionary”. The Viceroy 


Wavell supported Corfield’s 
stand.® 


Having failed to get support 
from the Vicery Waveli for his 
scheme of merger Mahatab 
turned to the Princely rulers as 
well as the Congress to feel their 
opinions. To the rulers he pro- 
posed that they should retain 
their titles and Purses and agree 
to the administrative union 
between the districts and States. 
He wrote two Circular letters to 
all the rulers of Orissa States. He 
wrote to. the rulers on 9th May 


1946: “For the j 
e int 
the States erest of both 
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States Agency opposed his pro- 
posal for coordination between 
the princely states and Orissa 
proper even on such matters of 
common vital interests as 
food,industry, means of trans- 
port and university. The princely 
rulers opposed Mahtab’s pro- 
posal for joint conference. They 
challenged Mahtab’s view that 
the States were historically a part 
of Orissa. 


In a note to Colonel Todd, the 
Resident of Eastern States, dated 
30 July 1946 the ruler of Seraikella 
pointed out: 


“The ancestors of the present 
rulers of almost all the States 
founded their kingdom after 
defeating the aboriginal chief- 
tains who used to rule over these 
areas like independent Cheifs out- 
side the sovereignty of Orissa 
kingsome5 centuries ago, when 
Orissa was either under the 
Mogals or Turko - Afghans. The 
States of Patna, Kalahandi, 
Sonepur, Sambalpur, Rairakhol, 
Bamra, Bonai Gangpur, Baud, 
Athmallik and Daspalla were 
never under the Raja of Orissa 
or Puri. They belonged to Koshala 
Kingdom and were under the 
confederacy, called Patna Garjats. 
That Patna was an independent 
and powerful State cannot be 
challenged. History and arche- 
ological finds definitely prove the 
fact. These states were not 
ceded to the British in 1803 along 
with the 18 Garjat States of 
Orissa by the Bhonslas but were 
separately treated and many of 
them were at first under the Agent 
to the Governor General, North 
Eastern Frontier Povinces, sta- 
tioned at Ramgarh. Except 


Baud and Daspalla who have 
got treaties similar to those of 
18 Garjats, others have different 
engagements cf bilateral na- 
ture. Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur 
and Bamra were until 1903 
under the Chief Commissioner 
or Central provinces and their 
feudatory nature was accepted 
by the British Government after 
a thorough official enquiry and 
their powers on life and death 
were recognized since the very 
beginning of the British connec- 
tion. To say them Zamindars is 
absurd and ridiculous.” * 


In his letter, dated 30 June 1946, 
to the Viceroy Lord Wavell, R.N. 
Singhdeo, the Maharaja of Patna 
opposed the idea of the merger 
of princely states with the Orissa 
province onthe ground that this 
would lead to encroachment 
upon the rights of the smaller 
State units, political and economic 
exploitation of the States people 
by the more politically advanced 
people of the Orissa province 
and violation of the linguistic 
autonomy of the Chhatisgarh 
States some of which were partly 
Oriya - Speaking. He proposed 
the formation of a federation of 
the Eastern princely state. He 
alleged that Mahtab, the Prime 
Minister of Orissa, was attempt- 
ing to foment agitation in States 
through Praja Mandals and 
States’ People’s Conferences in 
favour of merger in an “un- 
friendly and unfair” manner. ? 
In July 1946, in the presence of 
the Resident of the Eastern States 
Agency, at Alipore, the rulers of 
Orissa and Chhatisgarh States 
decided to form a federal union. 


In the meantime the move for 
the merger of States created 


obstacles for the construction of 
the dam on the Mahanadi. In 
1945 Sir Hawthorne Lewis, the 
Governor of Orissa had laid the 
foundation of the dam at Hira- 
kud. Survey work on the Maha- 
nadi project was being carried 
onin 1946. But in Sambalpur a 
powerful movement was started 
against the project by the local 
leaders of the district. Mahtab 
and Nabakrushna Chaudhury 
took great painsin driving home 
to the people of Sambalpur, 
through the public meetings, 
the benefits of the proposed dam. 
They did not take police help 
for personal security while 
meeting the people. Mahtab 
identified himself with the people 
of Sambalpur and succeeded in 
calming the anti-dam movement. 
He writes in his autobiography: 
‘Through Hirakund dam Sam- 
balpur became mine and | be- 
came a man of Sambalpur’”. 1° 


As Mahtab was tenaciously 
irying for the merger of princely 
States as well as the construc- 
tion of Hirakud dam, the oppo- 
nents of the merger and the 
opponents of the dam construc- 
tion joined hands with each other. 
The princely rulers wanted Sam- 
balpur to be a_ part of their 
proposed federation. Some lead- 
ers of Sambalpur also wanted 
their district to break away from 
Orissa and join the proposed 
federation. On 16 October 1946 
the joint conference of the 
Orissa Prime Minister H.K. 
Mahtab and the rulers of Orissa 
States was held at Sambalpur in 
the presence of the Political 
Agent. In this conference Mahtab 
pointed out the necessity for joint 
planning and administration for 
the province and States with 
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regard to law and order, food 
and cloth, control of river sys- 
tems, communications, public 
health and education. But the 
princely rulers turned down 
Mahtab’s proposal. Instead of 
agreeing to merger or coordina- 
tion with the province of Orissa 
the Maharaja of Patna suggested 
that the district of Sambalpur 
which once formed part of the 
Koshal territory and Angul should 
join the proposed federation of 
eastern States. 


Fortunately forthe whole coun- 
tryat this stage, Sardar Patel, the 
Home Minister of the govern- 
ment of India in the interim 
cabinet took charge of the States 
Department and took a firm 
stand on the merger of the 
Princely States in the Indian 
Union. Mahtab, the Prime 
Minister of Orissa submitted a 
memorandum to Sardar Patel, 
the Home Minister, in which he 
held that the separation of States 
from the province of Orissa was 
unnatural and deterimental to 
the interests of the people both 
in the province and States. Ina 
note, annexed to the memoran- 
dum, he enumerated the diffi- 
culties which were being caused 
in respect of the excise admini- 
stration, implementation of food 
policy, transport and communi- 
cation, utilisation of rivers and 
flood control, navigation of forest 
fesources and maintenance of 
law and order and general 
administration a result of the 
separation of States from Orissa 
proper. He pointed out that 
implementation of the projects 
like the Mahanadi Valley project 
which was meant for flood 
conton|, irrigation and generation 


of hydro-electricity and Duduma 
Hydro-Electric Project depended 
upon the merger of the princely 
states in Orissa proper. "' 


The problem of merger of States 
became more complicated after 
the independence. With effect 
from 1 August 1947 the thirty 
nine rulers of the Orissa and 
Chhatishgarh states formed a 
federation, called Eastern States 
Union. They adopted a 
constitution and maintained a 
police force for suppressing the 
agitations of Praja Mandals. 
According to the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act, the princely rul- 
ers became sovereign rulers. 
About the difficulties that arose 
in relation to the Orissa princely 
states after independence 
Mahtab writes: “Will it be be- 
lieved today that between Au 
and December 1947 Orissa 
Government Transport service 
hadto obtain permits from four 
the then Independent kingdoms 
of Athgarh, Dhenkanal, Athmal- 
lik and Redhakhol 2 The Union 
also examined whether Orissa 
plane could fly over the inde- 
pendent kingdoms without their 
Permission” "2. With the con- 
nivance of the Political Depart- 
ment some princely rulers set 
Adivasis against the Praja Man- 
dal agitators. In the Nilgiri st 
the situati e _ 
ation became Very seri- 
ous, because being instigated b 
the Raja, the Santals indulged ei 
such lawless activities as setti ed 
fire to the houses of Prajam a 
dal agitators. at this Sy * 
Mahtab’s government in Or; a 
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ing over the admini x 
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India”. The take-over of Nilgiri 
forced the Government of India 
to pass the Extra-Provincial Juris- 
diction Act in the Dominion Par- 
liament and the States Ministry 
to formulate its merger plan. The 
princely states of Orissa were 
first to sign the instrument of 
accession with the government 
of Indiaon 14 and 15 December, 
1947. The process of integration 
of States began in Orissa. Mahtab 
initiated the process, His tenac- 
ity made the Merger of twenty 
four Princely States with Orissa 
possible, As Sardar Patel wrote: 
‘it was in this atmosphere of a 
Breat psychological change and 
fast disappearing barriers that | 
patie Privilege of initiating the 
Process of integration and 
democratisation which, — from 
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Veteran journalist,: 


“The integration of the 
Princely states with the rest 
of India _was not plarmed in 
advance. Patel told me it was 
the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances which were helped 
by the wave ofnationalism in 
which the princes were caught 
up. To this) however may be 
added the prestige and au- 
thority of Patel himself. The 
merger of the smaller states 
began in Orissa by accident 
and the process spread from 
there to other areas. Narrat- 
ing the story of the first merger 
Patel told me that the idea 
had originated —_with 
Harekrishna Mahtab who 
formed in 1938 the state Praja 
Mandal Organization of the 
people living in the states of 
Orissa. When India became 
independent the British de- 
parted leaving the states as 
they were. Mahtab convinced 
Gandhi and Patel of the 
soundness of his scheme and 
he suggested to Patel in 
November 1947, that he 
should set the process in 
motion in Orissa’. ™ 


On the eve of independence 
Mahtab solved the long standing 
Controversial problem of anew 
Capital site for the province of 
Orissa. The overpopulated low 
land town of cuttack, situated 
between the Kathjudi and Ma- 
hanadi rivers was considered by 
Many as unsuitable for the capital. 
But some wanted extention of 
Cuttack towards Choudwar and 
the retention of provincial head- 
quarters at Cuttack. Some ad- 
Vocated the shifting of Capital to 
Rangeilunda in the Ganjam 


district near Gopalpur sea shore. 
Mahtab conceived of the daring 
and novel idea of building a new 
capital at Bhubaneswar, the site 
of Ashoka’s provincial head 
quarters and Kharavela’s capi- 
tal. Thus writes Mahtab about 
the proposed capital of Bhu- 
baneswar in his autobiography: 


“Bhubaneswar is the only place 
in India, having twenty five 
hundred years’ continuous 
history with extant evidences. 
That was the cause of my fas- 
cination for Bhubaneswar.”’* 


On 30th September 1946 the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly unani- 
mously passed the following 
resolution moved by the Pre- 
mier H.K. Mahtab. 


“That the capital of the prov- 
ince be located at Bhubanes- 
war and steps be taken to 
construct the building at the 
Capital as early as possible. " 


As Prime Minister of Orissa after 
independence, Mahtab tried to 
inculcate a new spirit among 
the government servants as 
was necessary in the democratic 
set-up. He wanted” the officers 
onthe spot” to take initiative in 
certain matters instead of en- 
tirely relying on dictation from 
above.'” He advised them to 
have “close contact with all sec- 
tions of the people” and at the 
same time not succumb to un- 
due pressure from the public.'® 


After the merger of princely 
states, Mahtab dealt with the ex- 
states in two ways. First, he 
constituted an executive coun- 
cil, consisting of Kapileswar 
Nanda from Balangir, Kailas 
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Chandra Mahanty from Nilgiri 
and Pabitra Mohan Pradhan from 
Talcher to help the government 
in the administration of the ex- 
States. Secce idly, to foster a sense 
of involvement for the states, 
people in the affairs of the Orissa 
province he formed an assembly 
with 34 nominated members. 
This assembly functioned till 9th 
October 1949. 


Mahtab procured funds from 
the Centre for construction of 
Hirakud dam and the new Capital 
by pleading with the Finance 
Member of the interim govern- 
ment, Liagat Ali. 


The accelerated economic de- 
velopment of Orissa was an 
obsession of Mahtab during his 
Premiership from 1946 to 1950. 
He pleaded with the Centre, 
particularly with the last two 
Viceroys-Lord Wavell and Lord 
Mountbatten for giving special 
attention to Orissa in view of 
the fact that economically Orissa 
had been neglected throughout 
the British rule. Lord Wavell who 
considered Mahtab to be a rea- 
sonable and rather attractive 
persons,” has made the follow- 
ing observation about Mahtab’s 
concern for Orissa’s economic 
development in his journal on 
8th April 1946. “Later came the 
premier of Orissa, Mahtab, to 
plead in rather a simple and 
engaging manner, for benefits 
for his poor province- a grant-in- 
aid of 5 crores for development 
and education was the chief 
item, for which he seemed al- 
most to expect me to write him 
out a cheque on the spot. He 
spoke of food smuggling, of the 
aborigines and their education, 
of his desire to send officers to be 


trained at the Centre and one or 


two matters. | rather liked 
him.””? Mahtab thought of 
constructing the dams on the 
rivers and setting up industries 
with foreign collaboration. Cn 
30 August 1948 Mahtab, wrote 
to the Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru:’” Apart from the con- 
struction of dams, the problems 
of setting up industries and large 
scale constructions such as the 
construction of our new capital, 
have to be tackled. In view of 
the attitude taken by our own 
industrialists and big concerns, | 
think it will be better if we nego- 
tiate with some foreign _ firms 
such as French, English and 
American for setting up some 
industries here and taking up large 
scale construction’’.”° 


Mahtab initiated the process of 
industrialization in Orissa on a 
regular and dynamic basis by 
forming the State Financial Cor- 
poration and Orissa Mining 
Corporation. Besides the Hira- 
kud dam, during his four years 
premiershio, Mahtab undertook 
the following devel works 
: Orissa Textile Mill and Kalinga 
tubes of Choudwar ( Biju 
Patnaik’s initiative and drive also 
contributed a great deal to the 
establishment of these two fac- 
tories), Kalinga lron Works at 
Barbil, Ferro-Manganese Plants 
at Joda and Rayagada, Alumin- 
ium Plant at Hirakud, Cement 
Factory at Rajgangpur and Re- 
fractories at Rajgangpur and 
Belpahar and few industrial es- 
tates. 


As a statesman at the helm of 
affairs Mahtab played a pivotal 
role in the politics of the State 
and a pioneering role in her 


economic development. Politi- 
cally Mahtab has proved himself 
a father figure in post-independ- 
ence Orissa like Madhusudan Das 
and Gopabandhu Das in the 
pre-independence era. As Dr. 
Shraddhakar Supakar has 
peinted out,” He(Mahtab) twice 
became the Chief Minister of 
Orissa but his successors in the 
office of Chief Minister such as 
Biju Pattanaik, Biren Mitra, Nila- 
mani Routray andJanakiBallabh 
Pattanayak are his political ap- 
prentices’”. 7" In the economic 
field Mahtab wanted that able- 
bodied Oriya labourers should 
be suitably employed in Orissa 
through industrial expansion in 
the State instead of migrating to 
Calcutta. Jawaharlal Nehru 
appreciated Mahtab’s work as 
the Prime Minister of Orissa 
saying” | am happy to find that 
Orissa under your able and 
energetic leadership is making 
good progress. That is more 


than can be said of most other 
provinces.”’22 
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Mahtab had revived the paper 
mainly with a view to highlight 
the objectives and activities of 
his government, yet it created a 
new dimension in the field of 
Oriya journalism. He allowed 
the editor to express views inas 
unbiased manner as possible. 
Prajatantra Prachar Samiti, which 
was founded by Mahtab in 1947 
brought out the English organ 
‘Eastern Times”, and the re- 
spected Oriya monthly Jhankar. 
The different branches of Pra- 
Jatantra such as ‘Minabazar’ 
(meant for children) and ‘Nari 
Jagat’ (meant for women), and 
the weekly literary editions of 
the Prajatantra and Mahtab’s 
own serial writings under the 
title “Gaan Majlis’ have cre- 


ated literary, intellectual and 


Political ferments j i 
in the public 

ny of Orissa, Mahtab took initia- 
Ve in the establishment of Ba- 


ea Stadium and All India Radio 
tation at Cuttack, 
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whom Gandhi compared with 
the “sweet Ganges in whose holy 
water anybody could take a dip. 
Nobody feared him and yet 
everybody had great respect 
and honour for him."* Appreci- 
ating Mahtab’s patronage and 
guidance to people in various 
fields, some of whom have now 
become celebrities, Bankabihari 
Das calls Mahtab a “man-making 
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Inthe second half of the 19th 
Century, Orissa had given birth 


to a galaxy of leading personali- 
ties who were mainly _instru- 
mental for its political, social, 
cultural and other developments. 
They were assiduously associ- 
ated with the freedom struggle 
of India in general and unifica- 
tion of Orissa in particular. Di- 
bakar Patnaik was one such per- 
sonality who had led a life of 
dedication and sacrifice for the 
overall development of Orissa. 
Apart from being involved in the 
freedom struggle he was deeply 
concerned with the integration 
movement which was going on 
for uniting the Oriya-speaking 
areas under one single unified 
administration. 


Dibakar Patnaik was born in 
1899 in Chikiti in the Ganjam 
District. This was an eventful 
year as Lord Curzon had come 
toIndia. In 1905 the partition of 
Bengal was done by Lord Curzon 
with two aims (1) to establish 
Muslim League (2) tosupress the 
Congress. The Indians could 
understand the diplomacy be- 
hind the partition and started a 
mass agitation which continued 
for long seven years. Cultiva- 
tors, Labourers and the Edu- 
cated were all attracted to- 
wards the Movement. The Brit- 
ish Government started the policy 
of oppression and innumerable 
Indians were arrested and put 
into prisons. The movement was 
so intense that King George V 
himself came to India to appease 


Dibakar Patnaik (1899 - 1976) 
Was a distinguished 
Freedom Fighter and Legislator of Orissa. 


the Indians. The Capital of india 
shifted from Calcutta to Delhi. 
Bihar - Orissa and Assam were 
made two separate provinces. It 
was at this critical juncture that 
Dibakar Patnaik was born. Hence 
the entire career of Dibakar 
Patnaik became revolutionary, 
After completing his primary 
education he went to Icchapur 
for further studies. But due to 
some inevitable circumstances 


he was not successful jn 
matriculation examination. His 
father Madan Mohan Gyan Boxi 
Patnaik was a rich and resource. 
ful person and was the Treas. 
urer of Radha Mohan Rajendra 
the Raja of Chikiti. By the tint 
Dibakar Patnaik returned to his 


the so Called 
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Dr. P. N. Patro 


Mahatma Gandhi gave a call for 
Non-Cooperation movement 
based on non-violence. In 
September 1920, Gopabandhu 
Das, a leading figure of Orissa, 
Joined the Congress Party. 
Gopabandhu was determined 
to associate himself actively with 
the freedom Struggle and for 
formation of Orissaas a separate 
Province. By the invitation of 


hampur and 


man 
of Orissa, Y other places 
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Orissa. The role of Dibakar Pat- 
naik was commendable before 
0’ Donnel Committee which was 
appointed to fix the boundary 
for Orissa. In March 1933 the 
White paper regarding forma- 
tion of Orissa was published. 
But unfortunately Parlakhemundi 
and Jeypore were excluded from 
Orissa. The Maharaja of Par- 
lakhemundiwentto Englandand 
pleaded with the Joint Select 
Committee for inclusion of Par- 
lakhemundi and Jeypore. Di- 
bakar Patnaik did all his best to 
achieve the goal of the separate 
province of Orissa. Orissa was 
born as a separate province on 
1st. April 1936. 


In December, 1936, the elections 
to all the District Boards were 
conducted. The British Govern- 
ment fixed 33 members for the 
District. Board of Ganjam. Di- 
bakar Patnaik became the Presi- 
dent of Ganjam District Board. 
In 1939 Subash Chandra Bose 
became the President of Con- 
gress. Mahatma Gandhi did not 
support it and he threatened to 
resign. Subash Chandra Bose 
left. Congress and started a 
party of his own whichwas called 
Forward Block. The Second 
World War took place in the same 
year. In 1940 Dibakar Patnaik 
was requested by Subash Chan- 
dra Bose, Nilakantha Das, 
Godabarish Misra and many 
others to help in the formation 
of coalition ministry under the 
Maharaja of Parlakhemundi in 
1941 and this ministry contin- 
ued for three years. This period 


was significant as Utkal Univer- 
sity and Medical College were 
established. Dibakar Patnaik 
resigned from Congress and 
joined Forward Block under the 
leadership of Subash Cnadhra 
Bose. The District Board of 
which he was president was dis- 
solved. In 1940 his party came 
out victorious in the District Board 
Elections of Ganjam. From 
1940 to 1945 he was elected as 
a president of District Board for 
the second time. As the Presi- 
dent of the Board he was 
responsible for starting many 
High Schools, Middle schools, 
and Primary schools in the Dis- 
trict. From 1945 onwards he 
actively organised his Forward 
Block throughout the state. 


In December 1951 Dibakar Pat- 
naik contested from Chikiti. He 
came out successful by defeat- 
ing the then speaker of Orissa 
Assembly .Lal Mohan Patnaik. 
He became a member of Le- 
gislative Assembly and remained 
in opposition. In 1957 he had 
joined the Praja Socialist Party. 
In April 1958 Dibakar Patnaik 
was elected as member of Rajya 
Sabha from Praja Socialist Party. 
One striking feature of his elec- 
tion is that even the Congress 
people voted in his favour. That 
shows his political popularity. He 
continued as a member of Rajya 
Sabha for six years upto 1964. 
Although he was in the opposi- 
tion he contributed a lot for many 
important schemes for Orissa 
and India. He again joined 
Congress and became its 


president for the Ganjam District 
unit. In 1967 he was elected as 
Member of Legislative Assembly 
from Patrapur in the Congress 
ticket. But again he was in the 
opposition as Congress could 
not make the ministry. He later 
joined Utkal Congress under 
Biju Patnaik along with many 
other leaders of Orissa. From 
1972 he was leading his life.as a 
pensioner as freedom fighter of 
Orissa. On 1st March 1976 he 
breathed his last. 


Dibakar Patnaik was a dedicated 
worker and leader of common 
man. His contribution to 
administrative decentralisation 
needs a proper appraisal. He 
was always forthe common men 
whether he was in power or not. 
He was so simple that he was 
endeared by one andall. By his 
direct contact with the persons 
at grassroot level he could carry 
the message of freedom struggle 
to the remotest areas. To cite 
an instance, he had rapport with 
one Somanath Patro (father of 
Sri Satish Patro, at present Chief 
Editor, Utkal Prasanga), the then 
teacher of established repute at 
Pudamari (During 1942-47). 
Through him Dibakar Patnaik 
could effectively organise the Free- 
dom struggle in the area. He had 
an eventful political career. He 
had good communion with many 
of his contemporary leaders both 
in India and Orissa. 
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The Saora are an ancient tribe 


of Orissa. They have been men- 
tioned quite frequently in Hindu 
mythology, classics, epics, pu- 
ranas and other ancient litera- 
tures. Racially they belong to 
the Proto-Australoid stock and 
speak a dialect called ‘Sora’’ 
which belongs to Austric family. 
The Saoras are included among 
the Scheduled tribes and called 
by various names like Savar, 
Saura, Sabara, Sahara, Saur, Sora 
etc: 
- 

Numerically, the Saora consti- 
tute the fourth largest tribe in 
Orissa. Their total population of 
3,70,060 individuals as recorded 
in 1981 census is distributed in 
all the districts of Orissa. But 
their main concentration is found 
ina contiguous territory located 
in the agency tracts of Eastern 
ghats in Parlakhemundi Sub- 
division of Ganjam district and 
adjacent Gunupur Subdivision 
of Koraput district which can be 
called Saora country. 


The Lanjia Saora who are called 
the “Hill Saora”’ by Varrier Eluin 
constitute the primitive section 
of the Saora tribe, They inhabit 
the hill areas of G 


unpur and 
Parlakhemundi sub-divisions 
described above. They are 


famous for their expertise in 
terrace Cultivation, shifting cul- 
tivation, hunting, religious life style 
and their peculiar dress pattern, 
The term ‘Lanjia’ have been be- 
stowed upon them by their Neigh- 
bours referring to the longtailed 
loin cloth worn by their male 
folk. 


Many prominent auth 
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Birinda of the ancient tribe of Lanjia Saora is 


an extended family descended from a 
common male ancestor. 


organisation that regulates marriage, inheritance, 
religious practices and social activities. 
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BIRINDA 


THE AGNATIC LINEAGE SYSTEM 
OF THE LANJIA SAORA 


S. C. Mohanty 


Cunningham, Fawcatt, Risley, 
Ramamurti, Sitapathi Pantalu, 
Munro, have written about the 
tribe. The most vivid account of 
the tribe have been given by 
Verrier Elwin in his famous 
book “Religion of an Indian Tribe” 
in which he has described their 
elaborate religious beliefs and 
Practices which are quite unique 
andremarkable and which made 


the tribe known all over the 
world. 


Like their terrace cultivation, 
religion and long-tailed loin cloth 
another striking feature of their 
reis the absence 
Organisation and totemic ee 
Powerful Presence of non-to- 
tamic agnatic lineage 8roup called 


Birinda. Wattes (1970) wrote, 
“the Saora do not classify their 
social structure into totamestic 
clans. To them, the extended 
family unit, called Berindar, which 
includes all those descended from 
a single male ancestor, is all 
important in regulating birth 
ceremonies, Marriages, funer- 
als, and inheritance’. 


The Lanjia Saora society is char- 
acterised by absence of kinship 
groupings like totemistic clan, 
phratry or moity. Family is. their 
basic kinship unit. Beyond fam- 
ily, they have a powerful organ- 
isation of unilineal descent group 
called “Birinda’” which is the most 
remarkable feature of their so- 
cial organisation. In saora dialect 


the term “Birinda” is used to 
refer to a family or a loca! com- 
munity. According to Varrier Eluin 
(1955) itis a unit of “extended 
family descended from a com- 
mon male ancestor”. He further 
states that it “is the fundamental 
division of Saora society. It 
consists of all the descendants 
of a common male ancestor, men 
and women of the same blood” 
In actual practice ‘Birinda’ is an 
extension and association of 
families the members of which 
are related to each other by 
virtue of their descent from a 
common male ancestor. In 
other words it is an exclusive 
patrilineal descent group form- 
ing an agnatic lineage. 


N. Das (1965) described Brindas 
as “groups of extended families 
controlling marriage, inheritance 
and other social functions’. 
Singh (1984) holds the view that, 
“ the Birinda system of social 
Organisation points to earlier 
extended patrilineal band _ or- 
ganisation.” 


Birinda is not the same as clan 
or sib as there is no name, 
Guardian Angel or mythical an- 
cestor, totem and totemic rites 
and taboos associated with it. 
Dead ancestors within living 
memory, not the supernatural 
beings are considered to be foun- 
ders of the Birindas. Birinda is 
indeed based upon the concept 
of patri-lineage and discharges 
many functions such as politi- 
cal, religious, economic and 


familial. All known persons re- 
lated to each other by fathers 
blood comprise a Birinda. Prac- 
tically, the relationship to the 
common ancestor is traced back 
to two or three generations. 


Therefore the Birinda and its 
membership isnot a permanent 
feature for all time to come. In 
course of time with passage of 
generations, when the Birinda 


becomes too large and the 
common ancestor is forgotten 
after two or three generations, it 
splits into two or more Birindas. 
In the village Sagada there are 
seventy four Lanjia Saora fami- 
lies grouped into twelve Birindas. 


Birinda regulates marriage, in- 
heritance and succession, reli- 
gious and social activities. As 
Birinida members share com- 
mon blood ties for their descent 
from the common ancestor, 
marriage or sexual relationship 
among them is strictly prohib- 
ited because it amounts to 
incest. Violation of this incest 
taboo is a serious sin which the 
Saoras call “ersi’”. Commitment 
of this sin not only affects the 
living beings; it also angers the 
dead ancestors and supernatu- 
rals bringing upon the whole 
society disastrous supernatural 
punishments. The offenders face 
strong public disapproval, so- 
cial humiliation and ridicule. Ei- 
ther they run away to a distant 
place ortheyare ostracizedfrom 
their village. The saoras hate to 


-talk about this sin. During our 


study we could not collect a case 
of incest as our informants avoided 
the topic. But Elwin has men- 
tioned about an old leper of 
Kankaraguda who confessed 
about his sexual relation with his 
father’s sister once during his 
youth amountir.g to incest. He 
believed that his long and pain- 
ful suffering from this dreadful 
disease is a supernatural punish- 
ment for committing the sin of 


incest. 
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As the sin of committing incest 
brings misfortune not only upon 
the offenders but also their 
Birinda members and other co- 
villagers, the Birinda members 
conduct purificatory rituals with 
animal sacrifices to appease the 
angry supernaturals. Therefore 
before finalising marriage pro- 
posals, Birinda elders on both 
the sides at first trace genealo- 
gies upto three generations to 
be sure that no Birinda ties exist. 
Any ties beyond three genera- 
tions are ignored. Birinda exog- 
amy is strictly practised; but 
there are a few exceptions to ° 
this rule as observed by Das 
(1965). If a Saora man marries a 
girl while working in a_ distant 
place like Assam tea gardens or 
while working as a ‘Goti’ (Bonded 
labour) in the girl’s house, then 
“itis argued that the Birinda has 
already been cut off and no 
penalty is fixed for the breach”. 


Birinda being the patrilineage, 
the membership cf which is 
confined among the agnates only, 
is acquired only by birth. Even, 
women after their marriage re- 
tain the membership of their 
respective paternal Birindas. A 
married woman cannot be ad- 
mitted into her husband's Bir- 
inda. Her own children belong to 
her husband’s Birinda while her 
brother’s children belong do her 
own Birinda. Hence cross-cousin 
marriage is permitted. Parallal 
cousin marriage is not possible 
as the children of two brothers 
belong to one Birinda. It is 
permissible in case of children of 
two sisters, if their husbands 
belong to different Birindas. But 
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this kind of marriage is not usu- 
ally preferred. 


As married women continues to 
be a member of her father’s 
Birinda, she shares ritual pollu- 
tion and participates in purifica- 
tory rites if any one dies in her 
father’s Birinda. In the event of 
her death, her Birinda may 
demand her dead body to be 
cremated in their village, not in 
her husband's village. “But this 
usually only occurs whena man 
(husband) is very poor or in bad 
terms with his parents-in-law 
and the usual custom is for the 
body to be performed there at 
husband’s expense.” (Elwin, 
1955). Usually some of her 
ashes or bones after cremation 
of her dead body are brought by 
her agnates to be buried in her 
Birinda’s cremation ground by 
observing proper funerary rites. 
Then another Ganwar cere- 
mony is performed by her father 
or brother and a menhir is erected 
admitting her to her natal fam- 
ily’s cult of dead. This procedure 
is also observed for any member 
of the Birinda who dies in a dis- 
tant place. 


In both the cases, sometimes 
after the death the deceased’s 
relations from the village of his/ 
her origin come with drums and 
trumpets accompanied by the 
‘Sigmaran’ (the priest for death 
rites) and ‘Idaimaran’’ (Sigmaran’s 
assistant) to fetch the bones and 
ashes. They sacrifice a fowl, 
collect the bones and ashes 
after offering wine and saying 
“Come, join your own family 
group for you were born among 
us. We have come to take you 
home. Come dancing, We shall 


take you home dancing,” Then 
the party return to their village 
and rebury the bones in their 
cremation ground. They cele- 
brate the occasion by drinking 
and dancing. After sometime 
the party pays a second visit to 
the place of death to fetch the 
deceased's Shade (Kulbass) when 


they are ready to perform the 
Ganwar ceremony. 


An old woman, the wife of Ajina 
Sabar of Duhgdungar died three 
years ago. Her husband per- 
formed her funeral immediately 
and Ganwar ceremony after three 
months. When the dead woman 
brothers at Tarbel came to know 
about the death, they contrib- 
uted a buffallo, for her Ganwar 
rites which one of them attended, 
Few days after the Ganwar rites 
her brothers came in a Proces- 
sion with their Sigmaran and 
Idaiboi to fetch the bones and 
ashes followedby a second Visit 
to fetch the soul to Perform 
another Ganwar ceremony at 
their own village Tarbel, 


The  Birinda manages the 
arrangements of the birth, mar- 
riage and death rites. The Bir- 
inda members participate in thes; 
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cerned family of the Social and 


Consequently th 
family remains ob! 


e Concerned 
liged to recip- 


rocate the assistance provided 
by its Birinda brotherhood in 
similar occasions. 


Conforming to Radcliffe-Browns 
definition of descent groups as 
Corporations which own estates, 
the Birinda of Lanjia Saora also 
controls succession and inheri- 
tance of property. When some 
one dies without a heir to suc- 
ceed him the Birinda takes over 
the management of his proper- 
ties and liabilities. The elders of 
the Birinda sit down to discuss 
the 'ssue and appoint a member 
of their Broup to inherit the prop- 
erties of the deal man. As per the 
rks of Saora kinship preferably 

nearest male kin of the dead 
me 's selected for inheritance. 
epee obligatory for the 
aa Or to perform all the fu- 
. ee (Ganwar and Karja) 
ae A Siarteeeang In saora cul- 
to this “Ga 
because wit 
ance of the 
the deceas, 
ted into th 


Portance is given 
Nwar’” Ceremony 
hout the perform- 
Ceremony the soul of 
d cannot be admit- 


© ranks of their dead 
. ; 
Neestors in the underworld. 


Such 
% ee restless soul is believed 
er between the lands of 
the living causing 
ly for its own fam- 
Utalsob a 
Menance = aie: 
AS forthe village commu- 


Elwi 
Sen Wrote, “Guar is a 
itis the Lee Utmost importance, 
the entir tral rite around which 
aora 5 © elaborate fabric of 
ACtifice is built. It is the 
hich the shade is 
mm e meany Pa 

t) 

™ ofthe under-worl. It is 
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usually performed at any time 
from a few weeks to several years 
after death ..... the shade is 
hungry, cold and naked and 
untouchable until the Guar is 
performed and that it reveals its 
dissatisfaction by making mem- 
bers of it’s family ill, by killing 
their cattle until they do their 
duty. The shades are infact a 
great nuisance at this time”. 
Further he said, “In case of a 
man, the expenses of the Guar 
falls on whoever inherits the 
property. If the only surviving 
direct relative is a small boy or a 
girl, some one in the family 
(Birinda) performs the Guar and 
adopts the child and takes charge 
of the property. The cost of the 
Guar remains as a debt and -when 
the child grows up and takes 
charge of his property, he will 
repay it.” 


Since the Birinda as a socio- 
economic corporation controls 
estates and handles the prob- 
lems of inheritance and succes- 
sion there is no need for issue 
less couples to adopt a_ child 
from outside to become their heir. 
However they can adopt a child 
who is_a close kin belonging to 
their own Birinda with the ap- 
proval of the Birinda, their Bir- 
inda members shall not allow 
him to inherit the property. Thus 
Birinda acts as an economic 
corporation, the membership of 
which is a security against the 
contigency of dying issueless. 
The Birinda cuts down a good 
deal of disputes over inheritance 
of the rank, social status and 
properties of the deceased. 


The responsibility of fostering 
and guardianship of helpless, 
minor orphan child also rests with 


the Birinda. This problem does 
not arise in extended families 
where close lineal or lateral 
kinds are available to take up this 
responsibility when a couple die 
leaving helpless minor child or 
children. Otherwise, the Birinda 
appoints the foster parents and 
guardian for the child immedi- 
ately after the death of the last 
parent. Usually the nearest 
kinsmen belonging to the Bir- 
inda who are willing to oblige 
are chosen for the purpose. Along- 
with this responsibility, the 
Guardian also takes over the 
management of the properties 
left by the child’s parents as a 
trustee. He cannot exploit or 
otherwise dispose off these 
properties for his own benefit 
but for the welfare of the child 
and his establishment, for per- 
forming the funerary rites for the 
child’s parents and for repay- 
ment of his father’s debts. He 
can do so with the approval of 
his Birinda brotherhood. The child 
after attaining majority and being 
able to look after himself and his 
properties goes back to his 
father’s house and takes over 
the management of his father’s 
establishment from his guard- 
ian. The girl child usually re- 
mains in custody of her guardian 
till her marriage which is arranged 
by the guardian. The responsibil- 
ity of fostering and guardianship 
is discharged by the Birinda 
brotherhood even though the 
child’s parents have left no 
properties. In any case the foster 
child cannot inherit the proper- 
ties of his/her guardian or fos- 
ter parents unless the couple is 
issueless andwilling to adopt the 
child as their successor with the 
approval of the Birinda. Thus 
Birinda corporation provides 


security for helpless orphans. 


Jagunu Dalabehera son of late 
Odiya Dalabehera of Reilpadar 
became an orphan when his 
parents died during his childhood. 
The small landed property and 
other assets left by his parents 
were taken away by some well- 
to-do villagers who had given 
loan to Odiya during his lifetime. 
The unfortunate child became 
helpless and took shelter in the 
eldest son of Jugunu’s father’s 
elder brother. Though Purela’s 
wife had two sons she had no 
objection in accepting Jugunu as 
she loved his very much like her 
own son. Now Jugunu is an 
adult. Still he continues to live 
with the extended family of Purela 
and his two married sons and 
also works in the field of Purela. 
Purela and his wife are very much 
concerned about the marriage 
and welfare of Jugunu more than 
their own sons. This is an ex- 
ample of adoption, fostering and 
guardianship of helpless minor 
children in Lanjia Saora society. 


Birinda is a unique patrilineal 
organisation of Saora society 
discharging social, political, eco- 
nomic and religious functions. 
Birinda members stand together 
at the time of crises. Mutual 
exchange of help and labour 
called “‘Ansir” at the time of needs 
like house construction, shifting 
cultivation, performance of ritu- 
als among the Birinda members 
isa remarkable feature of Saora 
social organisation. By forging 
marital alliances with other Bir- 
indas they strengthen their sup- 
port base. Disputes never arise 
for inheritance of ‘traditional 
religions and_ political offices 
when the village headman 
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(Gomango) or Priest (Buyya) dies 
as their respective Birindas handle 
the issue of succession by cus- 
tomary rules of primogeniture. 
The Birinda functions as a 
corporate group where all 
members stand in an equal 
footing. 


The Birinda of the Lanjia Saora 
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The history of West Orissa can 


be rebuilt and new light can be 
thrown through the study of 
ancient gold, silver and copper 
coins discovered in this region 
from time to time. Such numis- 
matic study canalso give an idea 
about the state of religion, trade 
and commerce as well as the 
political history of that period. 
The study of coins can be taken 
as the history of the state of culture 
and civilisation as well as trade 
and commerce existing during 
that period. This article is a humble 
attempt which tries to focus on 
the ancient coins discovered in 
Balangir and Kalahandi districts 
during the last one year from 
underneath the earth. 


RECENTL 
DISCOVERED 
ANCIENT 
COINS OF 


WEST ORISSA 


SASANKA SEKHAR PANDA 


cases more than six; might be 
due to the fact that all the earlier 
coins were circulated in later 
realms, being reissued with marks 
of the new king stamped on them, 
if the succession had been by 
conquest. 


The_ illustrious Indologist D.D. 
Kosambi 'has very elaborately 
studied hoards of punch-marked 
coins and is of the opinion that 
the elephant symbol was 
stamped on the coins of the 
Matanga (elephant) dynasty of 
Kosala and also by the contem- 
porary ruler of the Haryanka 
dynasty, Ajatasatru, by adding 
the sun, the six-spoked wheel 
and the bull with the symbol of 
elephant. Ajatasatru did so as 

the state of 


The most as- 
tounding of these 
findings in the 
hoard of punch- 
marked _ silver 
coins found by 
one villager near 


tricts of Orissa throw new light on the life and events of 
Western Orissa between fifth and eleventh century A.D. 


Kosala, which 


The gold coins and the punch-marked silver coins ]| Was neigh- 
discovered in March’1991 in Balangir and Kalahandi dis- 


bouring — his 
kingdom of 
Magadha, 
could be 
humbled by 


him after the 


village Lukapada 
in the Sadar sub- 
division of Balangir district, in the 
last week of March’1991 while 
cutting boulders in a paddy field 
on the right bank of river Suktel. 
The villager, Gauranga Badi by 
name, is from Ranisarda village, 
situated in the other side of the 
river. Getting information about 
this event, Tarbha police siezed 
nine hundred seventy grams of 
those punch-marked coins from 
the said villager on 1st April, 1991. 
(Plate-1) 


These coins are known to the 
students of history as_ punch- 
marked coins, as these are 
unlettered and different marks 
like the Sun, the bull, elephant, 
six-armed wheel (Sadara Chakra), 


branch of atree, arod connect- 
ing three oval-shaped circles, 
three-arched hill etc.. The Sun 
symbol is common and found 
almost in all coins. Besides all 
these symbols, other symbols 
found punched on these silver 
coins are mostly geometrical 
patterns made by circles, tau- 
rines, dots and curved lines etc. 


These punch-marked coins can 
be classified into three catego- 
ries; pre-Maurayan, Maurayan 
and post-Mauryan, and might 
have been circulated fora pretty 
long period from the fifth Cen- 
tury B.C. up to the fourth Cen- 
tury A.D.. The number of such a 
large number of marks, in many 


death of his 
maternal uncle Pasenadi (Prasen- 
jit) the kind of Kosala. The sym- 
bols of the Sisunaga dynasty on 
coins are almost same as the 
sun, the six-spoked wheel, the 
bull and the elephant, with one 
new mark like a rod connecting 
three round oval-shaped circles. 
The symbols of the sun, the six- 
spoked wheel and the bull were 
stamped on the coins of the 
kings of the Nanda dynasty which 
succeeded the Sisunagas on 
the throne of Magadha. It is 
well-known to students of his- 
tory that the last Nanda king, 
Dhana Nanda was thrown by 
Chandragupta Maurya from 
throne due to his misrule. To this 
dynasty belonged the great king 
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Asoka. The Mauryas were pri- 
marily using the symbol of cres- 
cent on three-arched hill as 
their imperial mark. They were 
also stamping symbols like the 
sun, the six spoked wheel, the 
bull, tree on the arch and a rod 
connecting three oval-shaped 
circles in their punch-marked 
silver coins. It is also known that 
Chandragupta Maurya’s army 
penetrated the deep south, as 
far as the present Mysore region. 
We also get reference in epic 
traditions representing Kosalan 
princes as having penetrated 
through the wilds of Dandakar- 
anya, in the Deccan, to the 
banks of the Pampa of the Tun- 
gabhadra and even to the dis- 
tant island of Ceylon.? 


The symbols found punched on 
the punch-marked silver coins 
found recently near the Lukapada 
village of Sadar sub-division of 
Balangir district are strikingly 
similar to those found at Asug- 
arh in the neighbouring district 
of Kalahandi. Learned Scholar P. 
K. Deo’, who studied the Asur- 
garh coins as well as P. L. 
Gupta’, who also examined those 
coins are of the opinion that out 
of the five hundred thirty nine 
specimen, six-nine belong to the 
pre-Mauryan, two hundred 
seventy-two to the Maurayan 
and the remaining one hundred 
ninty-eight to the post-Mauryan 
periods. Fifty punch-marked sil- 
ver coins of this period along- 
with a dozen of bronze punch- 
marked coins and a copper coin 
of the Kushan king Kanishka 
(attributed to the 1st-2nd cen- 
tury A.D.) were also discovered 
during excavations conducted 
by the Department of History 
of the Sambalpur University in 


‘scribed by Durga Prasaq? 


February March,1973. A num- 
ber of unfinished coins found at 
Asurgarh make one to belief that 
punch-marked coins were minted 
at Asurgarh for circulation’. 


One hundred sixty two puch- 
marked coins were found at 
Somepur on which four sym- 
bols seen punched in the ob- 
verse side. The foursymbols are 
an elephant with a tiny circle 
over its back humped bull with 
a dot below the moth a Pair of 
standing bulls with a dividin 

line between them and a dot 
below their mouth, and dots 
around an eye-symbol (Vin- 
dumandala). The reverse side of 
these coins was found blank. B. 
B. Nath*, who studied these 
coins mention that out of the 
four symbols onthe obverse the 
first two are usually noticed and 
the fourth one is found with a 
little variation in Pre-Mauryan 
coins. Kosambi’ is also of the 
same view that the Pre-Mauryan 
coins were issued without any 
reverse marks at all, many 
being found with blank reverse 
Nath® further state that the 
Sonepur coins resemble to a 
certain extent with the pre- 
Mauryan Kosala Coins as de- 
in his 
, and 

in his Study of 3 


study of the Bijnor h 
E.C. Walsh 1° ; mae 


Paila hoard. 


The Sonepur coin Weighs around 
twelve ratis each, while th, 

Bijnor coin around twenty-fo s 
ratis and the Paila Coin aro; * 
twenty-five ratis each. ae 


twenty-four rati. 


The Sonepur coins have been 
assigned to circa fourth century 
B.C.. We know from history that 
in the fourth century B.C., the 
Nanda power reached its zenith 
and according to some early 
Inscriptions of Mysore, the 
Nandas held away over Kuntala, 
which was the ancient name of 
the territory lying in the present 
southern Part of Maharastra 
and north-western Part of Kar- 


Lave ie incursion of the 
Ndas to the south mi 
pier might have 


g New vista of trade and 
a through the present 
ly tract of Western Orissa. 


Astadhyayi, th i 
tear au © grammatical trea- 


to the flourish; fe 
Janapada ushing trade of Taitila 


Shee the territory of which 


Fi _ “Sa mMajor wat te 
nthe ancient tna ee 
is Reve aie feitich 

‘ough the Kal i 
Balangir districts, a 


’ account th 
rad ie above- 
tioned facts, it can be agreed 
the views of Dr. 
ithe * WNO observed that, 
appean n®PUrTitlagarh region 
he co) have been connected 
© Dantapura and 
" n 
= te region of Kalinga 
ape and and Kausambi 
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Uring ¢ 
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Significant discovery 


made was in the month of August, 
1990, on the thirteenth day of 
which, an eleven years old shep- 
herd boy named Tarun Rana 
found a hoard of fifty-four gold 
coins of king Mahendraditya who 
has been taken as a ruler of the 
Amararya dynasty (also known 
as Sarabhapuriya dynasty), be- 
lieved to have ruled in around 
the sixth centuryA.D.. The coins 
were discovered inside a hollow 
brick of a brick mound situated 
in the out-skirt of village called 
Dangarmunda under the Sain- 
tala Police Station of Titlagarh 
sub-division of Balangir district. 
(plate-2) 


This scholar got a chance to study 
those coins from the historical 
perspective. Those coins are 
round in shape, made from the 
thin sheets of base gold and all in 
repousse work. The symbols as 
well as the legend of the king 
who issued them are embossed 
on the observe side, there is a 
circle of dots. Inside this circle of 
dots in the upper half portion of 
the coin, inthe middle a Garuda 
in the theriomorphic bird-form 
standing on a_ horizontal line 
front-faced -with both wings 
spread out, to his proper right 
the crescent moon anda Chakra 
encircled by dots and to his 
proper left the Sun symbol anda 
Sankha are depicted. Below these 
symbols, the legend of the king, 
“Sri Mahendraditya” is written 
in the box headed Brahmi Script. 
Below these legend are cluster 
of dots arranged in a round circle. 


Out of the fifty-four coins the 
dots below the legend have been 
counted in the cases of fifty-one 
coins. From this observation, itis 
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found that out of the fity-one 
coins, in ten coins there is not a 
single dot, in two coins there are 
four dots, in nineteen coins there 
are six dots, in nineteen coins 
there are seven dots and in one 
coin there are eight dots. It can 
be presumed that the number of 
these dots below the legend 
denotes the regal year of king 
Mahendraditya. 


The discovery of the gold coins 
of Mahendraditya is very signifi- 
cant because of the fact that for 
the first time the gold coins of a 
king of Amraryakula (Dynasty of 
Amararya) could be discovered 
in the Balangir district. Previously, 
one coin of Mahendradraditya 
was found in the old fort of 
Madanpur-Rampur in the Kal- 
anhandi district of Orissa.'*This 
coinis in the private possession 
of Minirendra Pratap Singhdeo 
of Madanpur Rampur. Ma- 
danpur, the find-spot of this 
coin is not far off from the find- 
spot of this Dangarmunda hoard 
of coins. In crow’s fly itlie ata 
distance of around ten Kms. 


In the month of September, 
1980, the villagers of Mara- 
guda, (which is situated near 
Nawapara in the district of 
Kalahandi) discovered eight.gold 
coins of the kings of Amarar- 
yakula ' in their fields after a 
heavy shower. Six of these coins 
were deposited in the Nawapara 
Sub-treasury, but of which five 
were of Sri Mahendraditya and 
one was of Sri Kramaditya. Rest 
two gold coins were collected 
by SriJitamitra Prasad Singhdeo 
of Khariar from those villagers 
and are now in his private pos- 
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session. Both the coins of J. P. 
Singhdeo are of another king of 
the same dynasty named Pras- 
annamatra. Ten gold coins of 
Prasannamatra were discovered 
byJ.P.Singhdeo at Nehnavillage, 
situated at a distance of around 
four Kms to the south-east of 
Khariar ’ in the year 1973. This 
village is the find spot of the 
copper-plates of Mahasudeva, 
another ruler of the same dy- 
nasty.'® 


Other places where the gold 
coins of Mahendraditya were 
discovered are in the Madhya 
Pradesh and Maharastra. A hoard 
of fifty-four coins of Mahendra- 
ditya were discovered at Khairtal 
in M.P. ' Similarly a hoard of 
forty-six coins of Mahendradi- 
tya andthree coins of Kramadi- 
tya were discovered in the Pi- 
taibandh village in the Raipur 
district of M.P:°. Besides this, in 
1977, ahoard of thirty gold coins 
along-with a piece of golden chain 
was found at Kulia village under 
the Gurur Police Station of the 
Durg district of Madhya Pradesh. 
In this hoard there were twenty- 
five coins of Mahendraditya, three 
coins of the Nala rulers of Bastar 
(two of Bhavadatta and one of 
Arthapati) and two coins of hith- 
erto unknown rulers, Sri Nan- 
danaraja and  Stambha. 
L.S.Nigam?', who has _ studied 
these coins is of the view that the 
Kulia hoard canbe taken as one 
of the most important hoards in 
the history of repousse coins, 
because of the discovery of the 
gold-coins of two new rulers 
along-with those of the Nala rul- 
ers of Bastar and Mahendradi- 
tya. Therefore, both these new 
rulers period of rule can not be 


far from the Nala rulers of Bastar 
and Mahendraditya. As the gold 
coins of both these new kings, 
Nandanaraja and Stambha are 
struck in the pattern of the Nala 
rulers of Bastar, they have been 
taken by J.P. Singhdeo 72 and 
C.B. Patel > as Nala rulers. 
Even, Patel has gone a little far 
putting both these rulers in the 
genealogical table of the Nala 
dynasty, after Skandavarman. 
But no-where in the epigraphic 
records of the Nalas, we get 
even the slightest reference of 
these rulers. 


While looking at these coins, 
the contemporary records so 
far available should be exam- 
ined also. We have got the 
Teresingha copper-plates _ of 
Maharaja Sri Tustikara and the 
queen-mother Sobhini, which is 
the earliest of its kind in western 
Orissa and is palaeographically 
dated to around fifth century A.D. 
by Pandit Satya Narayan Rajaguru 
24. From these copper plates, we 
get names of two places, be- 
cause the grant issued by the 
queen-mother Sobhini was is- 
sued from Parvatadvara, while 
the other grant by king Sri 
Maharaja Tushtikara was issued 
from Tarabhramaraka. The 
queen-mother Sobhini granted 
one area called Debhogaka 
Kshetra to a Brahmin named 
Dronaswami. This Debhogaka 
Kshetra can be safely identified 
with the present Debhog area in 
Raipur district of Madhya 
Pradesh, which is not far from 
the Maraguda valley of the 
Nawapara sub-division _ of 
Kalahandi district. In this Mara- 
guda valley again, we get temples 
and monasteries of the fifth cen- 


tury A.D. being unearthed dur- 
ing excavations by Dr. N. K. Sahu 
in 1983 75. Even in one of the 
temple, a four-handed Durga 
image with an inscription in the 
box-headed Brahmiscripts ofthe 
fifth-sixth century A.D. has been 
discovered inside the Garbha- 
griha. Dr. N.K. Sahu 6 has deci- 
phered the inscription as “Mahes- 
wari Bhavada” and Pandit Dr. S, 
N. Rajaguru 77 as “Mahesvari 
Bhaveidam’’. Rajaguru puts the 
meaning of this reading as, 


; “From 
This Grows Mahesvari’’. 


The doners of the Teresingha 
plates, both the queen mother 
Sobhini and King Tushitikara are 
recorded as the devout Worship- 
ers of goddess Stambhesvari 
(Stambhesvari Padabhakta) 
Another Copper plate charter of 
a king named Sri Nandaraja Deva 
was discovered in 1979 at vil- 
lage Pipalpadar near the histori- 
cal site of Asurgarh under Narla 
police station of Kalahandi dis- 
trict. Although it does not throw 
any lighton the dynasty to which 
the king be longed and about 
his religious beliefs, this Charter 
was issued in the third reenal 
year of the kind from pate 
vara and records the donatio : 
of village Chikkhalika to thr 4 
Brahmins. Dr, s. N. Raja r 
and Dr. Arjun Joshi who jointly 


T have 
century 


\ 28 A 
village named Chikkhalika ws 


be identified with Chikhalj 
i 


named Pampar 
was ruling Kank, 
Present Bastar qj 
Pradesh in aro 


Who 


€r area of the 
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A.D.. The area is surrounded by 
Durg district in the north, Raipur 
district in the east, Bastar district 
inthe south and Chanda district 
of Maharastra in the west. A vil- 
lage bearing the same name 
Chikhali is still situated as a dis- 
tance of around thirty Kms. 
from Kanker. If this identification 
'S correct than it can be pre- 
sumed that Sri Nandaraja Deva 
had a Kingdom Covering an ex- 
tensive area around this region 
of M.P. as well as neighbouring 
Kalahandi district of Orissa. Both 
the Places, Debhogaka Kshetra 
petitioned in the Teresingha 
Bepor Plate grant) the present 

e hog area and Chikkhalika 
{mentioned in the Teresingha 
inepatoate grant) are situated 
FF Meade the adjacent area 
a He nA Pradesh, contiguous 
ie Neweasuda valley area of 
ei Para sub-division of 


andi distri 
mia strict. Both these 


Place, p 
€ loc 
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‘aMous Buddhist 
siti in Cuttack 
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district. The emblem of a couch- 
ant bull on the obverse and the 
legend in box-headed Brahmi 
scripts of the Central Indian 
Variety of around fifth-sixth cen- 
tury A.D. in the reverse are 
found in these coins also. The 
legend has been read as Sri 
Nandana by Dr. Snigdha Tripa- 
thy *. 


The gold coins of the rulers, Sri 
Stambha and Sri Nandanaraja 
found along-with gold coins of 
the Nala kings, Arthapati and 
Bhavadata in the Kulia hoard also 
bear the device of the couchant 
bull along-with the name of the 
issuer-king in the box-headed 
Brahmi characters of the central 
Indian variety. 


It is more likely that these rulers, 
Sri Nandanaraja and Sri Stambha 
were ruling of some-time from 
Parvatadvara in and around the 
fifth century A.D. and were not 
far from the time of Maharaja 
Tusthikara, the Nalas and the 
Sarabhapuriyas (the Amarar- 
yakula rule). 


Very recently, two repousse 
gold coins were discovered in 
the Junagarh area of the 
Kalahandi district. Both these 
coins are kept in the Junagarh 
police station at present. This 
writer could be able to obtain 
photographs of both the coins 
from Sri Manik Chand Agrawal, 
former Chairman of the Notified 
Area Council of Junagarh. (Plate- 
3). In both these coins there are 
motifs of Gajalakshmi, goddess 
Lakshmi seated in Yogasana and 
flanked by two elephants with 
their trunks raised in the manner 
of pouring water on her head. 


Both these coins are of repousse 
work and like the Sarabhapuriya 
gold coins, circle of dots are seen 
in the edge of these coins. Both 
these coins can be taken as 
Somavamsi coins because such 
depiction of Gajalakshmi is in- 
variably found in the centre of 
the dvara-ialata-vimba of the 
Garbhagriha of the temples of 
the Somavamsi period, around 
the ninth-tenth century A. D. 
and also in the royal seals at- 
tached to the rings of their 
copper-plates. Although before 
this finding, we had no gold coins 
of the Somavamsi period, but it 
is somewhat unbelievable that 
the Somavamsis who were rul- 
ing over such a vast kingdom, 
were not issuing coins. Further 
study of these Junagarh coins of 
the Kalahandi district by research- 
ers of numismatics can throw 
more light on them. 


On 6th October, 1990 the Sind- 
hekela police of Balangir district 
seized two gold coins of Gangeya 
Deva Vikramaditya, the Kalachuri 
king of Dahala Mandala, one 
gold coin of the Chalukya_ king 
of Vengi along-with ornaments 
weighing fifth-one grams from 
four villagers of Samianpara vil- 
lage of the Titilagarh sub-division 
of the Balangir district. (Plate-4). 


The weight of the gold coin of 
Gangeyadeva is sixty-two grains 
or one Tola. In both sides there 
are circle of dots in the edge 
portion. In the obverse portion, 
a four-handed Gajalksmi_ figure 
is depicted and in the reverse 
side is the legend, “Srimad 
Gangeyadeva” in the Devanagari 
scripts of the early medieval 
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period. One similar gold coin of 


Gangeyadeva was found at 
Kirabahal village situated on the 
bank of river Suktel under the 
Loisingha police station of Bal- 
angir district (the — erst-while 
Balangir-Patna state) in 1939. *4 
In October, 1964 also, nine simi- 
lar gold coins of Ganegeyadeva 
alongwith four pieces of gold 
ornaments were discovered at 
Padampur in the Sambalpur dis- 
trict 3. 


Gangeyadeva ruled the king- 
dom called Dahala Mandala in 
around Circa 1015-1041 A.D. 
from his capital Tripuri, which 
has been identified with Tevar 
near the present Jubbalpur city 
of Madhya Pradesh. He was the 
eleventh king of the Kalachuri 
dynasty on the Tripuri_ throne 
and was an ambitious as well as 
brave ruler. During his time 
which also fall in between 1000 
A.D. to 1026 A.D., the Muslim 
invader Mahmud of Ghazni at- 
tacked India seventeen times 
and created panick in different 
kingdoms of northern India. 
Fortunately Mahmud did not 
attack Tripuri. Al Beruni, the 
chronicler of Mahmud, who 
accompanied his master in all 
these invasions, give vivid ac- 
counts on people and places of 
the-then Hindustan. In the 
historical records of Al Beruni, 
there is mention of thekingdom 
of Dahala and about it’s capital 
Teori (Tripuri), and the king 
Gangeyadeva *°. 


Gangeydeva is said to have 
attacked Orissa and extended 
his kingdom for a short period 
up to the eastern sea-coast. In 
this invasion, he was assisted by 
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king Kamalaraja of the Ra- 
tanpur branch of the Kalachuria, 
who were accepting the formal 
suzereignty of the Tripuri kings*”. 
After this victory, Gangeyadeva 
took the title of ‘Trikalin- 
gadhipati’”’, which means that he 
captured the Kalahandi region 
for some-time during the cha- 
otic period, that followed the 
defeat and death of the So- 
mavamsi ruler Indraratha of 
Yayatinagara in the hands of the 
general of Rajendra Chola in 
1023 A.D. *° 


This seems feasible as we know 
that Gangeyadeva attacked 
Kuntala from three sides after 
making alliances with the Par- 
amara_ Bhoja and Chola 
Rajendra®’, and defeated 
Jayasimha, the Chalukya king of 
Kuntala “°. This event took place 
before his attack on Orissa 
(Utkala). His assistant, the vas- 
sal Kalachuri king of Tummana 
(Ratanpur branch), Kamalaraja 
came tothe thronein circa 1020 
A.D.. There-fore, this event might 
have taken place immediately 
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Gangeyadeva of Tripuri and 
Kamalaraja of Tummana has 
been mentioned in the Amoda 
plates of Prithvideva II, the son 
and successor of Kamala Raja’. 


Therefore, it is lear that although 
in the Amoda plates, it has been 
mentioned that they attacked 
Utkala, it was the kingdom of 
the Somabamsis with Capital at 
Yayatinagara, which included 
Utkala, Kosala, Kalinga and Tri- 
kalinga by this time. 


Gangeyadeva brought glory to 
his dynasty by getting cae ae 
victory in almost all wars he 
entered during his life time and 
therefore took the royal epithet 
of “Mabharajadhiraja, Para- 
mesvara and Vikramaditya”. Even 
the kings who were defeated b 
him were calling him “Jitaviswa” 
(Conqueror of the World) 42, 


In another gold coin, wh; 

found sane ail the Seon 
coins of Gangeyadeva at Sami- 
anapara village, there are sym. 
bols only in the obverse oar 
This coin is cup-shaped and the 
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reverse side in blank. It is made 
of thin sheet of gold. 


In the edge of this coin, there 
are eight circles and in each 
circle one letter is inscribed in 
the southern Indian early Tel- 
Ugu script. In the centre-portion 
of this coin, there is a big circle, 
where the symbols of a running 
lion as well as sun and crescent 
moon are depicted. This seems 
tobea goldcoinof the Chalukya 
king of Vengi, whom the Kalachuri 


king of Dahala vanquished in 
war. 


There is no doubt that all these 
gold coins and the punch-marked 
silver coins discovered in vari- 
Ous parts of the Balangir and 
os districts will throw new 
Is ton the extent of trade and 
eaumnetce, State craft as well as 
+a aby inter-action pre- 
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The Similipal hills in Mayurbhanj 
is a single, compact block of 
composite forest formation. Its 
hot humid climate with a moder- 
ately high rainfall is suitable for 
the growth ofa rich orchid flora. 
A total of 90 species of Orchids 
have been identified in Similipal. 
It also hardbours some Hima- 
layan species of Orchids too. 
The geological formation with 
sub-metamorphic rocks embed- 
ded among, three concentratic 
bowls of metamorphic rocks is 
responsible for high moisture 
retentivity, also the reason for 
the growth of Orchid. The 
plateau with an average height 
of 700-1000 metre with numer- 
ous deep valleys and its hot 
humid climate and moderate 
rainfall is suitable for the growth 
of a large number of orchids in 
Similipal. 


Orchids belong to a unique 
group of flowering plants, with a 
wide range of diversity in size, 
shape, structure, number, colour 
and fragrance of flowers. About 
20,000 species of orchids are 
found in the world all over, out 
of which 1300 are available in 
India. The other areas of or- 


chids, available in Orissa are at 
the uplands of Koraput, Phul- 


bani, Ganjam, Keonjhar 
Sundergarh. : | a 


About half of the orchids in 
Similipal are terrestrial, that 
means, they growon the ground 
and the rest are epiphytic. It 
spreads on the branches of trees 
and rocks. Some of the impor- 
tant species found in Similipal 
are as follows. “Cymbidium 
Dendrobium, Pleions, Vanda, 
Calanthe Masuca, Cymbidiu : 
elegans, Gigantum, Falcoea, 
Nobile, Falemeri, Insigne, Vanes 


tum, Pleione humilis, Thun 
uni 
and Vanda coerulea, Stir 
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Similipal directly goes to Engi- 
neer Sarat Mishra, who by his 
determination and after years of 
research, has identified, catego- 
bea and protected the orchids. 

eis also the man behind the 


recently started Orchidarium at 
udgudia in Similipal. 


Me’ Orchid society of india with 
: pith-east-south-West zone 
eeteal formed in 1984, with 
Aue as the main head- 
aay ape Zonal headquar- 
ne elhi, Kalimpont, Trivan- 
Societ a, As eee ie 
oe y Of India’s Orissa & Bihar 
Ban t has been formed at 
Pada 'N 1988 with largely 
Thou ers i effort of Mr, Mishra. 
edn state and the Centre 
Shad ©fund the much lauded 
Simi ; the Orchidarium of 
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With the passage of time, the 


importance of brackish-water 
aqua culture has been gaining 
momentum all over the world. 
Hence, the increase of its popu- 
larity in India is in no way sur- 
prising. There are a number of 
important facets of this great 
endeavour. Among these are 
export of huge quantities of 
prawns and shrimps to foreign 
countries and earning valuable 
foreign exchange, and upliftment 
of socio-economic conditions of 
the rural poor. Since prawn farm- 
ingisa profitable business for the 
rural folk, a good number of 
unemployed youth from Indian 
villages have taken up this pro- 
fession and have improved their 
standard of living. 


It has been observed that shrimp 
production from in-shore cap- 
ture is stagnant and shows and 


AQ 
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China, Japan and Equador of 
South America. 


India is one of the few countries 
in the world with rich natural 
resources. Its environmental 
condition is quite conducive for 
brackish-water aqua-culture. It 
is endowed with a vast coast- 


Three major shrimp culture projects with the 
assistance of the World Bank, onein each of the 


states of Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and West 
Bengal, are expected to be taken up very soon. 


declining trend. Hence, there is 
only one way out before us to 
ensure its continuous supply in 
sufficient quantity, which is cul- 
ture of prawns and shrimps in 
brackish water. Now we have 
felt that we can safely meet. the 
requirement of the foreign buy- 
ers as well as the consumers of 
our own country. Apart from 
India, Prawn culture has been 
taken up as a popular and 
profitable business in Malaysia, 
Thailand, Taiwan, Philippines, 


line of more than 7500 kms, which 
provides a wonderful scope for 
prawn farming. There was a time, 
when the farmers were follow- 
ing traditional methods of paddy- 
cum-prawn farming, in which 
juveniles were reared in the water- 
filled paddy fields. This age-old 
practice is still followed in West 
Bengal, Kerala, Karnataka and 
Goa. They use to grow one crop 
of paddy in rainy season when 
the salinity is low and one crop 
of prawn during summer when 
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the salinity is high. In this sys- 
tem, the scope for feeding by 
the prawnsis very limited, hence 
their growth rate is unsatisfac- 
tory. This lowers the production 
and the prawns are of low value 
due to their taunted growth. 
Gradually researchers and farm- 
ers felt the necessity of produc- 
ing high-yielding quality prawns 
through scientific methods and 
continued to work on the same 
line. As a_ result, they could 
develop quality and quantity of 
production. Through — these 
modern _ scientific methods, 
prawn culture was started jin 
various coastal states like West 
Bengal, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka, 
Pondicherry, Goa, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. 


Although farmers are employing 
these sophisticated scientific 
methods of aqua-culture, they 
are not able to obtain a better 
yield compared to other nations 
of the world due to certain major 
drawbacks, some of which are 
defective farm management, 
deficiency of quality feed, bad 
water management, unsuitable 
water conditions, poor quality of 


soil (where the prawns are 
reared), low salinity, shortage of 
prawn seed, defective pond 
excavation and construction and 
maintenance of dykes inconsis- 
tent with proper engineering 
specifications, high stocking 
density, etc. All these factors 
reduce the growth rate and 
adversely affects aquaculture 
projects. Inadditionto the points 
stated above, physical injury to 
prawns due to bad handling, 
frequent temperature fluctua- 
tions, inadequate feed intake, fall 
of oxygen level in water and 
mixing of a variety of toxins in the 
water bodies liberated from 
industrial wastes cause extreme 
stress to the growing prawns 
and leave them vulnerable to 
various diseases caused by 
dangerous bacteria, virus, algae 
and fungi. 


The feed to be used in aquacul- 
ture should be rich in protein 
content, about 40 to 50 per 
cent. Effective steps are being 
taken now to ensure uninter- 
rupted supply of such _high- 
quality feed to the culture farms. 
One of these steps is the use of 
artificially compounded pellet- 
feed. Some common raw mate- 
rials like prawn wastes, rice 
bran, ground-nut cake, tapioca 
or wheat flour, some suitable 
minerals and vitamins are used 
in the preparation of pellet-feed. 
The reason for the preparation of 
feed in pellet form is that, the 
prawns are habituated in hold- 
ing their food and eating. The 
prawns and their juveniles should 
be fed in time, preferably once in 
the morning and once in the 
evening Care should be taken 
that they are not left starved or 
over-fed, which will ensure their 


good growth. Also, to attend 
utmost economy, wastage of 
feed should be avoided. 


At times, right type of live food 
such as zooplankton can be 
cultured in the pond to Provide 
them a_ continuous supply of 
natural protein-rich food. This is 
also very much helpful for the 
growth of juvenile prawns. Some 
of those zooplanktons are Ar- 
temia, Rotifers, Brachionus 
Daphnia, Moina Sp., etc. j 


During the last decade, tremen- 
dous interest has been taken all 


over the world for brackish-” 


water aquaculture 
value. A number of fisher 

colleges, research institutes and 
seed production centre: 
been established in | 
augment production of 
and shrimps. Amon 
central Institute of 
neering for Fishe: 
Institute of 
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important fast-growing prawn 
Species are some of the favour- 
able factors for its success, 
Development of brackish water 
aquaculture throughout Indian 
Coast has attracted the attention 
of World Bank, and three major 
shrimpt culture Projects, one in 
each of the three states of 
Orissa, West Bengal and Andhra 
Pradesh are expected to be taken 
UP Very soon. Steps have been 
taken bythe experts of the World 
Bank team to identify project sites 
and work out basic details. It 
can be said beyond doubt that 
a pvalltable Contribution of 

© World Bank will certainly 
encourage the Indian fish trade. 
aes orld Bank experts are 
8 Seriously, how to pro- 
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field of Brackish-water aquacul- also the requirements in the one ofthe leading producer and 
ture. If this is made possible, the foreign market, and India will exporter of prawns and shrimps. 
productionwillcertainlybemore certainly enhance her prestige 
than double. This will not only and resources in the global sce- — shampur, Ghatikia, 
baneswa 
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meet our own requirement, but nario among her competitorsas  Bhu 
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BUDDHISM IN ORISSA 
A HISTORICAL STUDY 
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The origin of Orissan Buddhism 
could be traced back to the time 
of meeting of the Buddha with 
two Orissan traders Tapassu and 
Bhallaka during their trade so- 
journin Northern India. They are 
even said to have received the 
Dhamma Chakkra Prabatana 
Sutta (the sermons of Buddha) 
straight from the great master 
himself at Bodha Gaya.' Accord- 
ing to the Buddhist scripture, 
Mahapariniban Suttanata of 
Digha Nikaya, Kalinga was among 
a few states to receive a tooth 
relic of the Buddha after latter's 
Mahaparinirbana at Kusinara. The 
Ceylonese Buddhist text Datha- 
vansa also saysthe same story. 
The said relicis said tohave been 
kept preserved in a stupa 
erected at a flourishing port town 
called Dantapur, so named after 
the sacred tooth which is also 
calledas Palur in Telugu, mean- 
ing - town of the tooth,: in the 
coastal Ganjam district in Orissa2 
The said stupa containing the 
tooth was universally worshiped 
by the people as a most sacred 
shrine in Kalinga till 261-62 B.c. 
when the land was over run and 
occupied by Piyadasi Ashoka as 
aresult of the bloodiest war he 
fought with Kalingans - in which 
“150,000 people were taken as 
captives, 100,000 were slain, and 
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many times that number died of 
injuries and pestilence’, as he 
confesses in his Rock Edict XIII. 
The amount of bloodshed, suf- 
ferings, agonies and miseries 
caused by the war to the people 
of Kalinga left a deep impression 
on the mind and heart of Ashoka 
who, “‘in an effort to seek expia- 
tion turned completely towards 
Ahimsa (non-injury to living 
beings) and became a zealous 
devotee or Buddhism”. His heart 
was filled with the feelings of 
deep sorrow, remorse and _re- 
pentance” at the terrible loss of 
lives and the attendant 
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The Kalingan war thus proved to 
be a turning point in Ashoka’s 
career and in the history of India 
and the world as well. It closed 
the era of Magadhan-imperial 
aggrandisement (Digvijaya) and 
opened a new era of Dhamma 
Vijaya of peace, social progress 
and religious propaganda. In fact, 
with the end of the Kalingan war 
“era of military conquest or 
Digvijaya was over, and an era 
of spiritual conquestor Dhamma 
Viiaya began."”* 


As a result of the war, Kalinga 
was made a province of the 
Magadhan empire and was gov- 
erned by the Emperor througha 
Kumara or prince viceroy and 
Mahamatras or High Officers 
posted atTosali (The headquar- 
ters of the Northern Division) 
identified with Dhauli in the Puri 
district and samapa (The head: 
quarters of the Southern Divi- 
sion) now identified with the vil- 
lage of Sama near Jaugada in 
the Ganjam district. Ashoka 


| 


Aking of Orissa had presented an autographed 
Buddhist manuscript to the Emperor of China 
in the 8th century A.D. The earliest recorded 


history of Orissa begins with the conversion 
into Buddhism after the Kalinga 


of Ashoka 
War in 261 B.C. 


tragedies the war caused. He 
felt disgusted with war and fi- 
nally decided to give up warfare 
forever when he was in the full 
tide of victory.” In consequence, 
he abandoned the sword and 


stuck to “The Wheel of Law’? (or 
Buddhism)? 


adopted a compassionate and 
solicitious attitude to the people 
of Kalinga and paid proper 
attention to their allround wel- 
fare. All this has been well 
reflected in his special Kalinga 
Edicts (Rock Edicts XV and XVI) 


which are addressed to the 
Mahamatras stationed at Tosali 
and Samapa. It is not known 
whether Ashoka’s successors 
continued to rule over Kalinga in 
the same manner as he did. But 
the fact remains that soon after 
Ashoka’s death Kalinga regained 
her independence taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of his 
sons and successors. According 
to some scholars, Ashoka got 
some stupas erected in Kalinga, 
which fact needs to be testified 
by archaeological evidences. 
Right in the beginning of the 
third century B.C. when Ashoka 
embraced Buddhism as his reli- 
gion, Buddhism began to playa 
significant role in the relations of 
Kalinga (Orissa) with other coun- 
tries of South East Asia. From 
Dantapur (Modern Palur) the 
most venerated and worshipped 
relic of Buddhism, Buddha's 
tooth, was carried to Ceylon 
(Srilanka). This fact forms the 
basis of a lasting special relation- 
ship between Kalinga and Sri- 
lanka over the centuries. ° 


During the time of Ashoka, 
three types of scholars of Bud- 
dhism such as Theravadin, Sar- 
vastivadin and Mahasanghamika- 
flourished in Kalinga. Ashoka 
himself was a Theravadin and 
several theravadin monks like 
Dharmarakhit visited and stayed 
in Kalinga during his time. 
Ashoka is said to have built a 
monastery at Bhajakagini in 
Kalinga in honour of the monk 
Tissa.® 


In the post Ashokan period, Sar- 
vastivadin school of Buddhism 
was popular in Kalinga. The 
famous monk Acharya Kala was 


its foremost proponent in Ka- 
linga. 


Later on _ this school 


developed __ into 
Buddhism.’ 


Mahayan 


Buddhism was in a flourishing 
condition during the reign of the 
Sailodbhavas from 2nd century 
A.D. to 7th. century A.D. Huen 
Tsang in his ‘’Si-yu-ki’” mentions 
about the existence of numer- 
ous Buddhist monasteries and 
shrines of both Hiriayanism and 
Mahayanism in different parts of 
Orissa.2 According to him 
majority of the people of Orissa 
were Buddhists. He visited 
several centres of Buddhist 
learnings in Orissa such as 
Puspagiri, Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri, etc. 
Among the prominent Buddhist 
monks of Orissa at that time 
were Dharmapada, Chandra- 
gomin, Chandrakirti, Dharmakirit, 
Santideva and Jayasena. 


According to the Cninese pil- 
grim, after having occupied 
Orissa, Hersa Vardhana, held a 
Mahayan Buddhist conference 
in Kangoda somewhere near 
Buddhakola in Ganjam district 
to which several Buddhist monks 
and scholars were invited from 
allover the country including 
Shilabhadra, the chancellor of 
the Nalanda Mahavihar. After 
the end of the conference Harsha 
donated “the revenue of eighty 
large towns of Orissa” to the 
local Buddhist monk-scholar, 
Jayasena, the organiser of the 
Mahasamgha (Conference).’ 


According to the pilgrim’s ac- 
count, Buddhism was in a flour- 
ishing condition under the 
Bhaumakara rulers many of 
whom were Buddhists — by 
religion. Which is proved from 
the fact that they used such 
titles as Paramapasaka, Parama- 
tathagata, Paramasangata and 
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A prominent king of the dy- 
nasty, Sivakara deva, presented 
an autographed Buddhist manu- 
script titled ‘Gandavyuha’, the 
last section of the ‘Buddha Va- 
tanisaka’, to the Chinese emperor, 
named Te-tsong. Such a Bud- 
dhist presentation by a king of 
Orissa to an emperor of China 
singnifies cultural contact be- 
tween Orissa and China in the 
8th. century A.D." 


The carrier of the manuscript was 
a Buddhist monk, named Pranjna 
who was asked to translate it 
into Chinese Pranjna migrated 
from the valley of the river Ka- 
pisa in Afghanistan to Orissa 
where he studied Yoga. He is 
said to have studied the same in 
the famous Buddhist Centre of 
learning named Jayasrama vihar. 
I-tsing, another Buddhist pil- 
grim, who visited India in 673- 
687 A.D., also refers to the vihar 
as a seat of Buddhist learning 
and culture. 


Buddhism gradually lost its 
importance in the later Bhau- 
makara period for it lost royal 
patronaga and for its deca- 
dence on account ofits connec- 
tion with Tantrism and several 
Brahminical Hindu sects. Sub- 
sequently, Buddhism in Orissa 
got gradually absorbed and 
assimilated into Brahminical 
Hinduism such as Saivism, 
Vaishnavism and the cults of 
Jagannath and Dasavatara.'? 


PRINCIPAL 
KHEMUNDI COLLEGE 
DIGAPAHANDI, 
GANJAM. 
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GIANT AFRICAN SNAIL IN 


BHUBANESWAR 


THE MENANCE & ITS MANAGEMENT 


The Giant African Snail (Achat- 
ina fullica fullica), a native of 
Africa, which has now spread all 
over the World, including many 
parts of Coastal India, is a tena- 
cious pest of most of the Vege- 
tables and Ornamental Plants. 
Its introduction in Bhubaneswar 
in the mid 1960s, for which blame 
is put ona research worker ofthe 
Orissa University of Agriculture 
and Technology, has caused a 
serious damage to gardening. It 
has been observed that the 
Snail is spreading to the nearby 
Villages. The farmers of these 
village lift sizable quantities of 
manure from Bhubaneswar, 
which contains the eggs as well 
as the youngs of the pest. 
Thus, they spread to those 
places and get established there 
(Patnaik, 1988). 


The longevity of the pest has 
been reported to vary from 2 to 
9 years by research workers 
from different parts of the World 
(Mead, 1961). However, their 
usual life span under Bhubanes- 
war conditions is about 2 years 
(Patnaik, 1988). It is a 
hermaphrodite but, reciprocal 


mating is necessary for the pro- 
duction of fertile eggs, the number 


of which can beas high as 300 to 
500 in one breeding seasons. 


The incubation period of the 
eggs vary from 1 day to 10 days 
depending upon the environ- 
mental conditions of the place 
(Maharana, 1966). It usually 
lays its eggs under garbage heaps, 
loose and moist soil covered with 
leaf litter etc., Out of which 70- 
80% hatch. Upon hatching 
from the eggs, the young ones 
feed on decaying matter and 
tender leaves. 


The pest is active during the 
rainy season, but hibemates under 
moist loose oil in arid and hot 
months. The pest is nocturnal 
and flourishes well in humid and 
tropical climates. 


It is omnivorous, which was pri- 
marily considered as a scaven- 
ger preferring human and ani- 
mal excrete, garbage, decaying 
leaves, rotten fruits, etc., but, at 
present it has established _ its 
credentials as a pest of vege- 
tables, particularly, those _be- 
longing to the families of Cucur- 
bitacea, Cryuciferae,  legun- 
inosea, solanacae etc. and a 
variety of other fruits and 
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ornamental plants, such as to- 
mato, chilli, lettuce, onion, Car- 
rot, Sweet potato, papaya, rose, 
cactus, bougainvilla etc. (Mead, 
1961). 


Since the snail is not an original 
native of Bhubaneswar, except 
for a few, such as, Indian Glow 
Worm, it has practically no 
natural enemy, which helps it to 
perpetuate its progeny. The 
same is the problem with many 
other places, where the pest has 
found its new homes.. Therefore 
tocontrol it has become a 
serious problem and to solve it 
both biological as well as 


A RESEARCH SCHOLAR IS 


ALLEGED TO HAVE 
INTRODUCED THE 


GIANT AFRICAN SNAIL 
AT BHUBANESWAR IN 


THE 60S. THIS PEST 
CAUSES SERIOUS 
DAMAGE TO VEGETABLE 


PLANTS AND GARDENS. 


chemical methods of control have 
been tried. As per example, a 
predatory snail, named, Gonaxis 
quadrilatevalis (which is again a 


native of Africa) was tested for 
this purpose (Maharana, 1966). 
Although, it proved quite effec- 
tive under the laboratory condi- 
tions, the work was given'up for 
reasons unknown. Therefore, at 
present, chemical control is the 
only means left to manage the 
pest. 


A 2% emulsion of Folidol E-605, 
a pesticide containing Ethyl 


hemicals & their 
oncentrations 


Copper 
sulphate (5%) 


Copper sulphate 
+ lime (1: 4) 


Common salt (20%) 


Folidol (2%) 


Itis evident from the above table 
that a 5% solution of copper 
sulphate is the most effective 
chemical against the giant Afri- 
can Snail, which is also rela- 
tively less dangerous to the 
environment. However, a 20% 
solution of common salt, which 
is still safer, is also quite effective 
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6-10 mm size 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


parthion (46.7% W/W) has been 
proved to be very effective 
against the pest, especially, 
against the young ones. Simi- 
larly, a 0.25% solution of Baylus- 
cide, containing Chloro / sali- 
cylic acid (2 - Choloro - 4 -nitro) 
anilide as the active ingredient, 
has also been proved to be 
quite effective. However, these 
Chemicals are very hazardous 
for the environment. 


90% 
60% 


60% 


32% 


and is cheap. Therefore, either 
a solution of 5% Copper sulphate 
or 20% solution common slat 
(nacl) can be sprayed in com- 
Post pits and garbage heaps to 
destroy the ©88s as well as the 
young ones without Causing 
much damage to the environ- 
ment. This should Preferably be 
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the giant African snail and Control 
by mulluscicides and a preda- 
tory snail. Thesis submitted to 
the Orissa University Agriculture 
& Technology, Bhubaneswar. 
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Age group of the snails 
30-40 mm size 
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On the other hand, less harmful 
chemicals such as, a5% solution 
of Coppersulphate, a mixture of 
copper sulphate and lime (1:4) 
and a 20% solution of common 
salt, have been found to be very 
effective to control the pest. The 
table-1 given belowindicates the 
effectiveness of the various 
chemicals (Maharana, 1966). 


Table-1. Percentage of the giant 
African snails of different age 


groups killed by various chemi- 
cal treatments: 


Above 50 mm size 


60% 


30% 


undertaken by the muncipality. 
Besides, the farmers, who are 
lifting manure from Bhubanes- 
war or other areas, where the 
Pest is endemic, should treat it 
with a 20% solution of common 


salt before applying to the fields, 
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Biswanath Das is variously de- 
scribed as an able administrator, 
a conscientious leader, a rich- 
man with simple habits and an 
ideologue. Detractors have 
branded him as a simpleton, an 
unaunted eccentric and an old- 
timer. Power-seeking political 
feilow-men had hurled abused 
at him. British big-lords, bu- 
reaucrats and browbeaters had 
time and again tried to disap- 
prove of his decisions. But in 
the teeth of all this opposition, 
Biswanath had always stood his 
ground like an unrelenting sol- 
dier in the battle-field of com- 
mitment to life and valueoriented 
politics, 


Till his death at a ripe old age, he 
maintained his cool as a politi- 
cal actor and behaved like a 
true Oriya, a son of the native 
soil, who took pride in every thing 
that is a part of the Oriya Socio- 
cultural ethos. Biswanath Das is 
well known as a legislator and 
political leader. But his commit- 
ment to his own cultural envi- 
ronment made him a leader with 
a difference. 


A 


NATIONALIST LEADER 
WITH AN ORIYA IDENTITY 


It must be noted here that, Ori- 
yas then were looked down upon 
by not only their neighbours but 
also by the successive rulers. 
Orissa was named as the Boeo- 
tia of Eastern India and Oriyas 
were termed as dullards and 
stupids.' This must have peeved 
the young mind of Biswanath 


Biswanath Das was a distinguished freedom fighter and a 
great leader of national eminence. Ata time when the 


Oriyas were tormented by an identity crisis, Biswanath 
Das instilled them self-confidence and a sense of dignity. 


Biswanath was born in 1989 and 
belonged to the Ganjam district 
or Madras presidency which 
was socio-culturally within the 
Oriya ambit but politically under 
asouthern domination. It was, 
therefore, natural for him to 
pine for his own socio-cultural 
environment under a different 
language and milieu. 


while he was a student. 


As the anecdote goes, once while 
he was a young pupil in a local 
school, alongwith his class- 
mates he was asked to take 
down dictation in Oriya in an 
examination. The Oriya dicta- 
tion was non-chalantly read out 
by a Telugu teacher who natu- 
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rally mispronounced the Oriya 
words and thereby rendered all 
the students to fail in the said 
examination. | This aberrated 
treatment to Oriya language in- 
furiated Biswanath to such a 
degree that even at that delicate 
age, he organised a strike in his 
school and drew the attention 
of authorities to this predicament 
of Oriya teaching then ?. 


It is here necessary to have a 
slight diversion into the past of 
Orissa in order to realise the 
mental condition of Biswanath 
Dasas anative Oriya. The hoary 
past of Orissais besmirched with 
incidents that speak volumes of 
its unfortunate dismemberment 
and subjugation. By historical 
accident she remained under four 
separate British administrative 
units (Bengal, Bihar, C.P. and 
Madras). This dismembered 
the race and broke the unity 
and solidarity of the country. 
Consequently her traditions, 


culture, art, literature and lan- 
guage that once contributed to 
her greatness, languished °. Her 
magnificent temples and shrines 
built with exquisite skill were 
neglected and the children of 
the soil were looked down upon 
by all and'sundry *. Politically 
Oriyas had no recognised status 
or home nor any voice in the 
control of administration >. 


From 1568A.D., Orissahad been 
incessantly subjugated under the 
reign of out-sider like the Mughals, 
Marathas and the British. The 
379 years of subordination had 
completely undermined the 
Oriya ethos and Oriya cultural 
character®. It was only towards 
the Independence of India that a 
few Oriyas like Madhusudan Das, 
Gopabandhu Das and Biswanath 
Das rose to the all India stature 
and brought recognition to its 
people and province as well. 


Orissa had all along been termed 
as the most easily managed 
people in the East India Com- 
pany's provinces’, Oriyas were 
known to its outsiders mainly as 
a race of carpenters, soil 
diggers, cooks, chuprashies, 
coolies, pullers of punkhas, 
dockyard labourers and palan- 
quin bearers etc. This age old 
description of Oriyas pethaps got 
its first jolt from a group of Ori- 
yas of which Biswanath Das was 
an illustrious one. He as an 
adminis trator and a parliamen- 
tarian had always asserted his 
identity of an Oriya committed 
to certain native principles and 
styles of life. 


Biswanath showed his independ- 
ence of judgement and alertness 


of mind from the very beginning 
of his political leadership in 
Orissa even under the British 
Governors, securing an abiding 
place in the Constitutional his- 
tory of India. During his premi- 
ership, the Governor used to 
preside over the meetings of the 
Cabinet and it was difficult to 
have prolonged discussions in 
the Cabinet with him in the Chair. 
After all Sir John the Governor 
was an English-man and he had 
no knowledge and acquintance 
with Oriya language and all mem- 
bers of the Council of Ministers 
were not equally proficient in 
English to discuss with him. 
Biswanath started innovatively the 
Practice of having an informal 
meeting of the Council of Min- 
isters before the formal meeting 
of the Cabinet. Later when 
they usually met, with the 
Governor in Chair, the Premier 
and the departmental ministers 
stck to the decisions arrived at 
earlier in the informal meetings, 
which obviated the necessity 
for controversies, This practice 


adopted in other Congress-ruled 
Provinces and became the Prac- 
tice of Cabinet Meetings under 
the Act of 1935. This conven- 
tion was appreciated by 
Gandhijee. The Governors of 
some other provinces some of 
whom were cantakerous could 
be tamed by this convention by 
their premiers®, This was per- 
haps the first Major contribu- 
tion of this daring Oriya leader 


to the Constitutional evolution 
of India. 


Later, in Crossing swoards with 
the Governor of Orissa in the 
appointment of JR. Dain, the 


Divisional Commissioner for 


he Governor, he tried 
ee ——— == a 
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acting Governorship, he ultimately 
proved his mettle and won the 
battle and for this he also re- 
ceived high praises from 
Gandhijee, Nehru and Subash 
Chandra Bose etc. In pointing 
out procedural defects and in 
refusing to help the King of 
Dhenkanal in 1938 under the 
Princes Protection Act, the na- 
tive premier Biswanath yet again 
checkmated the mighty British 
Governor General, Lord, Lin- 
lithgow. In replying to the Gov- 
ernor, who had intimated the 
decision, he quipped; “your 
Excellency might be the Gover- 
nor, but! am the Government’. 
This incident poured out enco- 
miums from all over India on 
Biswanath and he at once be- 
came renowned as a tough pre- 
mier of India. V.V. Giri who later 
became the President of free 
India once said that this incident 
made the reputation of an Oriya 
leader sky-high at that time '°. 


Even when in the Government, 
he never failed to attack the 
British Government. During 
that period of freedom struggle 
Gandhiji’s_ main stress was on 
“Charkha” and “Khadi’’. In his 
language “Charakha’’ was the 
symbol of Independence and 
“Khadi” was the uniform for 
freedom. As this caught the 
thinking of Indian masses like 
wild fire the textile economy of 
British Nose-dived and the Brit- 
ish Government viewed it as an 
action of high treason, At this 
Juncture quite defiantly Biswanath 
as the Premier of Orissa in the 
State budget kept a financial 


Proposal for the spread of 
Charkha” and “Khadi’” in 
Orissa. 


As the final val 
buy witht pie 
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to stall 
Biswanath again with his indomi- 
table vehemence got the pro- 
posal appoved "'. 


the proposal but 


During Biswanath’s Premiership 
almost all the departmental sec- 
retaries were Englishmen. The 
European officers were not 
accustomed to work under the 
Indian Political masters. When 
Biswanath assumed Office, his 
officers wished him in the Euro- 
pean style by shaking hands 
and not saluting him in the In- 
dian tradition. If the premier 
sent for them to his office room, 
they came and occupied chairs 
before being asked to sit down. 
Whenever the minister entered 
the room of a subordinate Euro- 
pean Officer the latter did not 
stand up. This irked the native 
leader Biswanath and he consid- 
ered it insulting to his Oriya iden- 
tity and official position. As a 
reaction he removed all chairs 
from his home office. There 
after whenever he sent for an 
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officer the latter had to keep on 
standing to receive his instruc- 
tions. Itis only after sometime 
that he used to ask a Peon to 
involvement in the drama of 
politics, as in his long political 
career, he held several key posts. 
Never-the-less, Biswanath was a 
rare example of honesty in his 
political life. He always fought 
for vindicating the honour and 
dignity of the native Indians in 
general and the Oriyas in par- 
ticular, ever serving for the 
cause of the people. Whenever 
he found it impossible to realise 
his ideals, he always withdrew 
from power. 


The part played by Biswanath 
for the amalgamation of Oriya- 
speaking tracts of neighbouring 
provinces was both unique and 
praise-worthy. As the Oriya- 
speaking region was balkanised 
and was strewn over the neigh- 
bouring provinces and feudatory 
states, the Oriyas of these scat- 
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Introduction ; 


The State of Orissa, covering 
nearly 15.5 million (M) hectare 
(ha.) of landarea (nearly 5% of 
the total for India) has a human 
Population of 26.3 M anda catile 
Population of 20.7 M. The popu- 
lation density (169/Square Km. 
in 1981) is only 75% of the all 
India average and 39% of the 
population belong to tradition- 


ally disadvantaged roups such 
as scheduled 


tribes and Castes, 
the largest Proportion amon: 
the States of India. In 1983 the 


ne lation reside in more than 
incidence of poverty j i bepu ; : 

was higher ee ne Yin Orissa 50,000 villages). This paper 
national —_ average =m — : 
(Panda,1987) and The “ = = 
SinMlorrtisl vie Per capita forest in Orissa 
Population were be- iy tear hectares - is more 
low the poverty con- an Ou ; 
sumptionlevel. Cul- aver, De the national 
tivators and agricul- age - 0.17 hectares. 

tural labourers ac- = 


count for 49% and 
28% of the total labour force re- 
spectively. There is a great dis- 
parity between the per Capita 
incomes of Orissa and India which 
is increasing over the years: gap 


THE 


LAND - USE 
ECONOMY OF ORISSA 


of Rs.155 in 1970-71 increased 
» to Rs.204 (at 1970-71 Prices) in 
1982-83 (Anon., 1985). Agricul- 
ture provides employment for 
79% of Orissa’s working popula- 
tion and accounts for 69% of 
the State’s domestic product. In 
such a less developed and 
agrarian economy the forests of 
Orissa are playing an important 
role not only in generation: of 
non-tax revenue to the State 
but also in meeting the basic 
consumption needs of the rural 
Population (88% of the total 
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The land-use economy : 


Although Orissa is endowed with 
comparatively rich natural re- 
sources such as forests, miner- 
als, rivers (capable of providing 
Opportunities for generation of 
hydroelectric power, irrigation 
and fisheries) and an extensive 
coast line offering opportunities 
for trade and ports, the State 
economy which is backward and 
predominantly agrarian, hasnot 
benefited adequately from these 
resources due mainly to lack of 
infrastructure. In con- 
trast to the increase in 
national gross domes- 
tic product, the State 
domestic product (per 
Capita) has declined at 
an annual rate of 1.4% 
during 1970-71 and 
1979-80. The industry 
sector provides only 
12% of total domestic 
Product and 7% of total em- 
Ployment (the Primary sector 
accounts for 75% and remaining 
by tertiary sector). 
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Official statistics show that 38.45% 
of the State (59,963sq. Km.) is 
under forests (based on the 
Annual Administration Reports 
forthe year 1980-81) but due to 
degradation the actual area under 
forests .is much less. According 
to legal status nearly 48% is 
Reserved Forests (RF), 28% is 
Demarcated Protected Forests, 
24% is Undemarcated Protected 
Forests and the remainder 0.03% 
is unclassified forests. How- 
ever, Orissa is more heavily 
wooded than many other States 
in India is more than double the 
national average (0.11 ha.) In 
addition to a large forest area 
under shifting cultivation (5298 
square Km. annually) and en- 
croachment (8596 ha.) nearly 
134800 ha. of forests have been 
cleared during 1951 to 1983 
mainly for agriculture, resettle- 
ment, irrigation and power pro- 
jects (Annon., 1984). | Orissan 
forests are unevenly  distrib- 
uted: Costa! Orissa which has 
47% of the State’s: population 
has only 16% of the total forest 
area, while in non-coastal Orissa 
these proportions are 53% and 
84% respectively. 


It is reported that in 1967-68 
nearly 40% of the total recorded 
forest area was unproductive 
which implies that not all forest 
lands support adequate vegeta- 
tion (Bansal, 1990). After Inde- 
pendence, the forests under 
princely states and ex-Zam- 
indars (landlords) were amalga- 
mated into the Government 


forests, which resulted ina large 
increase in total forest area. But 
Most of them were in deteriorat- 
ing condition with poor stock 
density due mainly to lack of 
any management and heavy 
biotic pressure. The debate on 


the forest cover in Orissa has 
been augmented by the esti- 
mates published by the National 
Remote Sensing Agency, Orissa 
Remote Sensing Application 
Centre and Forest Survey of 
India. Although these estimates 
are not particularly precise due 
mainly to limitations of the 
remote sensing technology 
(Sharma, 1986) and limited 
ground truthing, itis now gener- 
ally agreed that the forests are 
being lost rapidly. 


According to a project report of 
the National Remote Sensing 
Agency (1983) the forest cover 
in Orissa is 39.430 Square Km. 
while the Forest Survey of India 
Report of 1987 puts the figure at 
53,160 square Km. The area 
under dense forests (crown den- 
sity above 40%) this figure is 
24,391 square Km. Conflict over 
land-use has resulted in the 
encroachment of forests by ag- 
riculture in an attempt to feed 
the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. A large part of area expan- 
sion under agriculture has taken 
place at the expense of village 
forests and pastures. There are 
currently 9.54 million ha. of 
wastelands in Orissa which re- 
main either under-utilised or 
unutilised and so can be made 
available for forestry. The rural 
poor in recent past depended on 
these so called wastelands for 
their sustenance (Anon,1986), 
most of which were the com- 
mon property resources (CPR) 
such as village forests and pas- 
tures. These CPRs also acted as 
buffer zones between the 
villagers and the forests under 
the control of Forest Department. 
But in absence of any rational 
policy or investment these have 
bcome ‘no man’s land’ to be 


CERCA RR 


exploited by whosoever gets it 
first, promoting resource dete- 
rioration (Romn, 1981). 


The ‘Green Revolution’, which 
resulted in substantial increase 
in foodgrain production in many 
States of western and north- 
western India, had little impact 
in Orissa as shown by the fol- 
lowing equation which relates to 
foodgrain production (in Kg./ha.) 
from the year 1969-61 to 1982- 
83 (complied from the records 
of Government of Orissa) : 

Y = 2020 -1.00T R2=99,9% 
Where T refers to the year. This 
shows that the overall rate of 
foodgrain production was in 
fact negative during the period. 
However, this negative trend is 
possibly due to a very sharp 
decrease in foodgrain yield in 
those years when the monsoon 
was erratic (e.g. 1974-75 and 
1982-83) because the rate dur- 
ing the period 1968-69 to 1981- 
82 was positive as shown by the 
following equation : 

Y = 418 + 0.24T 

The low production is due to the 
fact that Orissa not only jacks 
irrigation facilities (only 20% of 
the total cropped area is under 
irrigation) but is also prone to 
uncertain monsoons anid natu- 
ral calamities such as drought, 
flood and cyclones, which ad- 
versely affect the agricultural yield. 
Since paddy cultivation consti- 
tutes a major part of the total 
area under food crops, the State 
did not benefit from the Green 
Revolution which had limited 
success in rice production due 
mainly to lack of high yielding 
variety seeds. There is a large 
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Table 1 Agricultural regions of Orissa (All India Index - 100) 
Region District Index 
Land Gross value 
resources productivity 
Coastai Plains Ganjam 103 151 
Puri 107 146 
Cuttack 105 145 
Balasore 95 122 
Northern Plateau Dhenkanal 106 140 
Sundargarh 100 125 
Keonjhar 96 142 
Mayurbhanj 96 123 
Central Table Sambalpur 118 137 
Land Bolangir 126 132 
Eastern Ghats Phulbani 111 105 
Kalahandi 121 


Source : Sharma (1990) 


Variation in agricultural Produc- 
tivity due to Variability in land 


resources of Orissa (See Table 
1). 


Sanio-economic Constraints such 
15 lack of knowledge, risk avesion, 
wiadequate market and Credit 
facilities, non-availability of in- 
puts, poor seis and inefficient 
cultu:al practices have hindered 
the development of agriculture 
in Ore.:, Land Ownership is 
higi+» skewed in favour of the 


big iarmers and the remaining 
holdings are small and frag- 
mented. Small and marginal 
farmers owning less than 2 ha. 
farm 75% of the land holdings 


but control less than 40% of the 
agricultural land, while farmers 
with more than 5 ha. account 
for only 7% of the total holdings 
and control 35% of the land. 
Although during the fourth five 
year plan, the Orissa Consolida- 
tion and Prevention of Fragmen- 
tation of Land Act, 1972 was 
enacted and ceiling laws were 
Passed, few tan, 
So far been achi 


In those areas where irrigation 
facilities are Not available the 


112 


Koraput 76 132 


farming is mainly at subsistence 
level : Sharma (1972) found 
that the Marginal Propensity to 
Consume in the unirrigated_vil- 
lages was higher (0.71) than in 

inigated villages (0.61) based 
on a study of small farmers in 
Dhenkanal district. This sug- 
gests that in the irrigated areas 
farmers invest More (39% of their 
total income) than the farmers 
in the irrigated areas (29% of 
their total income) and this 
increased investment enhances 
the agricultural Productivity 
leading to commercialisation of 
agriculture. Although the an- 
nual increase in area under crops 
rose from 1% in the fifties to 
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Table2 The Forest Resources of Orissa. 


— 


Category Area (Square Km.) 
L 

Sal Forests 19449.5 

Teak Forests 1572 
Miscellaneous Forests 22584 

Bamboo (pure forests) 1470 

Bamboo (overlapping) 13258 


E 


% of total forests 


31 


24 


Source «Compiled from tha office of Principal Chief Conseroatr of Forests 


1.8% in the sixties, the gain in 
agricultural production due to 
this area increase was offset by a 
drop in productivity from 3.9% 
to 1.4% per annum during the 
same period. 


Extensive areas of arable land, 
which are currently lying un- 
used, require reclamation but 
Government policy has not 


envisaged large scale reclama- 
tion of these wasted lands. 


Therefore structural improve- 
ments alongwith biophysical and 
economic ones are urgently 
required. Social Forestry can fulfil 
this gigantic task by involving 
the increasing labour force (both 
individuals and communities). 
The increasing biotic pressure 
on the forests has resulted in 
the scarcity of fuelwood, fodder 
and timber. Consequently the 
collection of fuelwood has been 
commercialised and the village 
forests and pastures have been 


depleted (Sharma et al, 1990). 


The forest resources of Orissa 
{Table 2) yield a variety of 
produce in addition to main 
timber species such as Sal and 
Teak (see Table 3). Typically 
Orissa forms a last zone in 
south India, for Sal and Teak 
occurs naturally in the districts 
of Koraput, Kalahandi and Bo- 
langir. 
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Table 3 : The out-turn of Produce (in 1988) from the forests of Orissa. 


a - 


Item Quantity Unit 

Timber 4,26,847 M 

Fuelwood 6,25,802 M 

Bamboo 1,25.5 Million(in nos.) 
Hill brooms 1.6 Million(in nos.) 
Kenduleaf 40,600 Metric tonne 
Sal Seed 5,53,000 Metric tonne 
Mahua flower 61,000 Metric tonne 
Nux vomica 1,020 Metric tonne 
Mahua seed 15,400 Metric tonne 
Myrabolans 6,580 Metric tonne 
Gum Kasaya 2,400 Metric tonne 
Tamarind 


LL 35,000 Metric tonne 
eSorocs & mpiled Proms the Offce of the Principal Chiof G. 


There a a large ese of cot- due mainly to th auehese 
tage and village industries whi i 5 © onslaught of} 
d es atin eet indirectly = Population (who are mainly for- market forces and forest ohh 
directly for raw materials (there on agriculture dation. This has in 
are nearly 48,000 craftsman livelihood en practising shy vulnerab 
families in Orissa). Minor forest ing Cultivation - ae es ift- 

produce area Major contributor Yy land faa cy 2 
tothe overall forest revenue and agricultural labourers, Srila i 
provide significant benefits in as bonded labourers due to in- etc. Ties of kinship, which helped 
terms of forest produce and debtedness to m 
employment to disadvantaged 


nservalor of ag 


ises, are being 

tribals h, is rs. roken due to their exposure to 

people such as tribals and ased socia Structur munity |) ‘the Socio economic Processes 
landless labourers. inherited © and own 


The recurrent sale of lands fur- 
ther worsens their situation as 
the distress sale of land arises 
due to shortage of income which 
gets shorter with every such 
sale of land. Forestry can help 
improve this situation by provid- 
ing them disposable assets in the 
form of trees which can be sold 
to raise quite small sums of 
money, either by selling trees or 
‘by consuming tree products such 
as edible fruits, flowers, etcy In 
contrast the smallest unit of land 
a tribal household can sell is his 
smallest field and this might be 
worth far more than he needs. In 
addition, currently there is 


adequate market for fuelwood 
and timber, and tribais know 
roughly how much they should 
get by selling a given number of 
trees. Also the sale of a tree does 
not decrease their annual income 
unlike sale of land. 


In past the social structure of 
tribals helped in conserving the 
forests by imposing self restric- 
tions on the use of forests. 
Examples of totem and ances- 
tral worship, protection of cer- 
tain trees treated as sacred and 
restrictions on the exploitation 
of trees in certain seasons are 
found in Orissa. However, this 


Table 4 : Forest area under various management system. 


Forest Management system 
High Forest 
Selection 


Selection-cum-improvement 
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symbiotic relationship between 
tribals and forests is changing to 
one of exploitation due mainly to 
changes in their social structure, 
impact of market forests and 
revenue-oriented forestry prac- 
tices. 


Although recent data about the 
forest area being managed under 
different silvicultural systems is 
not available, the following in- 
formation (Table 4) relates to 
the year 1984-85 (some systems 
such as conversion to uniform 
and coppice are no more adopted 
due mainly to lack of adequate 
regeneration). 


Area (in ha.) 


Uniform and conversion to uniform 


Others 
Coppice 


Coppice, selection coppice and 
with standards 


Clear Felling 
Clearfelling (Plantation Work 


Bamboo Working Circle 


Others (including rehabilitation 
protection working circles) 


Scrurce «Compiled from the Offic 


coppice 


ing Circle) 


and 


37,550 
1,60,761 
11,080 


15,154 


56,068 


20,398 


5,72,968 


5,444 


ae. 
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; ; istics of 
the forest management relied heavily on natural ae The statistic 
| This table sree Orissa during different Five Year Plans are presented in Table 5. 
i i 
plantations rai 


ble 5.: Plantation raised in Orissa during various Five Year Plan. 
Table 5. : 


5 N Planations (in ha.) 
Five Year Plan/Year 


Rehabilitation of Degraded forests (RDF) 


1 (1951-52 - 1955-56) 


749 (Planaticns) 


1960-61) 7,582 (Planations) 
Wl (1956-57 - - 


39,739 (Planations) 
- 1965-66) i 
Ill (1960-61 - 196 


hy 1966-67 


12,541 (Plantations) 
1,420 (RDF) 
i 12,092 (Plantations) 
1967-68 669 (RDF) 
ie 
s 1968-69 


11,066 (Plantations) 
419 (RDF) 
| Nitiees our 157874) 45,553 (Plantati 


ions) 
1,741 (RDF) 
} - 1978-79 37,669 (Plantations) 
| 41974725 961 978;72) 5,190 (RDF) 
2 


74 Road Km, (Avenue Plantations) 


4.17 lakhs Seedlings distributed 
1978-79 and 1979-80 


41.22 lakhs Seedlings distributed 
VI (1980-81 - 1984-85) 


1985.50 Road Km.(Avenue PI 
VII (1985-86 - 1989-90) 


Conclusions : 


Forestry in Orissa, as elsewhere 
in India, isa public sector ven- 
ture and one of the aims of forest 
management planning is to 
provide benefits to the rural poor 
who are mainly dependent on 
the subsistence agriculture. The 
forest resources have contributed 
and will continue to contribute 
significantly in the predominantly 
agrarian economy in Orissa. 
However, the forest cover is 
shrinking rapidly due mainly to 
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ithin Indian limits some 
W 216 species of snakes 
have been notice. Of these, 52 
species are poisonous to man. 
Twenty-three species of these 
poisonous snakes are marine. All 
sea snakes are poisonous, From 
the State of Orissa, some 67 
species of snakes are known. A 
brief systematic account about 
them is given below: 


|. Family Typhlopidae (Blind 
snakes, Worm snakes, Shieldtal 
snakes). 


1. Common Blind Snake, Ram- 
photy pholops, braminus (Dandin) 
(Oriya : Teli Sapa) 


2. Slender Biind Snake, Typhiops 
porrectus Stoliczka (Oriya :Pat- 
ala Teli sepa). 


3. Breaked Blind Snake, Typhlops 
acutus (Dum. & Bibr.) (Oriya : 
Thantia Teli sapa) 


4. Elliot's Shieldtail, Uropeltis 
ellioti (Gray) (Oriya : Pahadia 
Teli sapa). 


The snakes of this family are 
small, burrowing and non-poi- 
sonous. R. braminus is the com- 
monest of all. The snout of T. 
acutus is pointed and hooked, 
The scales on the dorsal and 
ventral sides of these snakes 
are small, semi-circular and 
alike. Eyes are small and vestig- 
ial, tail blunt. In the Uropelts, 
scales of the body are clear, the 
vental scales do not run com- 
pletely across the belly, eyes 
distinct, tail is cylindrical or 
obliquely truncate. In Uropeltis 
ellioti the tail is obliquely trun- 
cateandendinatransverse ridge 


with two Poinis. It lives ; 

i. Ive: i 
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burrows with the hel Ha 
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Il. Famil 
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Domundia Sapa). 


All these snakes are non-poison- 
ous. They are mostly found in 
the hilly areas of the State. The 
python is protected under the 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. 


Ill. Family ipsadidae (Wolf 
Snakes, Kukri Snakes, Bridal 
Snakes, Blackheaded Snakes). 


8. Yellow-striped Wolf Snake, 
Lycodon jara (Shaw) (Oriya : 
Haladi-patia Boda). 


9. Barred Wolf Snake, Lycodon 


Striatus (Sha i : Patia 
Boda), ewe 


amen Wolf Snake, Ly- 
On aulicus Linn.) (Oriya : 
Dudhia Boda), ee 


11. Russell's 
80d0n taenila 
? Russellanka 


Kukri Snake, Oli- 
tus (Jerdon) (Oriya 
Kukri Sapa). 


TT a eee 


Out of the 
of snakes 
Species 
Orissa, 


Sa 


126 

ae Kukti Snake, Oli- 
3 Ensis (Sha iyars 
adharana Kukti Bek ae 


216 species 
in India, 67 
are found in 


13, Com ‘ 
Calamus iy > Bridal Snake, Dryo- 


Nua Bohu sap Oaudin (Oriya: 
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14. Gunther’s Bridal Snake, 
Dryocalamus gracilis (Gunther) 
(Oriya Guntheranka Nua Bohu 
Sapa). 


15. Dumeri’s Black-headed 
Snake, Sibynophis subpunctatus 
(Dum. & Bibr.) (Oriya :Dumer- 
inka Kala-mundia Sapa). 


16. Cantor's Black-headed Snake, 
Sibynophis Sagittarius (Canter) 
(Oriya: Cantoranka Kalamundia 
Sapa). 


All the above snakes are non- 
poisonous. Their belly scales do 
not extend to the sides of the 
body. The body markings of Wolf 
snakes resemble superficially with 
that of vipers and they are erro- 
neously referred to as ‘boda’ 
(viper). These snakes attain a 
length of‘about 1.2 metres (2 
feet). Gurkhas use a type of 
dagger called “Kukri’. The 
teeth of the upper jaw of Kukri 
snakes are flattened and resemble 
to some extend the blade of a 
“Kukri’” and hence the name 
“Kukri snake’. These snakes 
move about mostly during the 
day. Marks and bars are usually 
seen on their head and body. 
The length of Kukri snakes varies 
between 1.2 and 1.8 metre (2 
and 3 feet). 


The back side of Bridal snakes is 
shiny. The bars may be white or 
whitish yellow. Because of their 
dainty colouration, they are 
called “bridal” snakes. They at- 
tain a length of about 0.9 metre 
(11/2 feet). They occur both in 
the plains as well as in hilly 
areas. 


The head of the Black-headed 
snakes is either dark brown oF 


black. A black strips runs along 
the mid-dorsal line. These snakes 
mostly occur in hilly areas. They 
attain a total length of 305-460 
mm. 


IV. Family Natricidae (Keel- 
backs) 


17. Striped Keelback, Amphiesma 
stolata (linn.) (Oriya : Kauchia, 
Brahmuni, Matibirali, Mati-bi- 
rada). 


18. Green Keelback, Macropis- 
todon plumbicolor (Cantor) 
(Oriya : Sabuja matibirali). 


19. Checkered Keelback, Xeno- 
chrophis  piscator (Schneider) 
(Oriya : Dhanda, Panidhanda). 


20. Olivaceous Keelback, Atre- 
tium schistosum (Daudin) (Oriya: 
Jalapai Panidhanda). 


The snakes belonging to this family 
are non-poisonous. A well- 
marked keel is noticed on the 
scales of the back. The Striped 
Keelback isa common snake. It 
moves about during the day 
and sleeps in the crevices of stones 
during the night. The back of 
the Green Keelback is shiny green 
and its head bears a V-shaped 
mark. It isnotacommon snake. 
The Checkered Keelback is a 
very common snake. Itis found 
in ponds, canals water logged 
paddy fields, and even in wells. 
The snake is noticed both 
during the day and night. Dur- 
ing night, they are found mov- 
ing about on land. When pro- 
voked they bite. The Olivaceous 
Keelback lives in the burrows of 
crabs in ponds. The headis thin 
and the colouration of the back 


is dark green. Itoccurs in plenty 
in the peninsular region. 


V. Family Acrochoridae (Wart 
snake). 


21. Indian Wart Snake, Ele- 
phant Trunk Snake, File Snake, 
Chersydrus granulates (Schnei- 
der) (Oriya : Duna). 


This is a non-poisonous marine 
snake and is found in good 
numbers on the Indian coast. It 
attains a total length of about 
1000 mm, tail 100 mm. On the 
back of young snakes occur al- 
ternate cross-bars of yellow and 
black resembling the markings 
on the body of a zobra. In the 
adult snake, these markings are 
dark brown and faint yellow. 
The body is covered with small 
scales and a fold of skin along 
the middle of the belly covered 
with small spinous scales. The 
nasal openings are ring like. The 
ventral scales are long and nar- 
row. Fish constitutes the main 
diet of the snakes. The end por- 
tion of body is flat. The snake 
gives birth to young. It is found 
in the Chilika Lake. 


Vi. Family Colubridae (Cop- 
perheads), Trinket Snake, Rat 
Snake, Banded Racer, 
Bronzeback Tree Snakes, “Flying” 
Snakes, Sand Snakes, Whip 
Snakes, Cat Snakes). 


22. Copperhead, Elaphe radiata 
(Schlegel) (Oriya : Tambamundi). 


23. Common Trinket Snake, 
Elaphe helena (Daudin) (Oriya 
: Sundari). 


24. Rat Snake, Ptyas mucosus 
(Linn.) (Oriya : Dhamana.) 
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25. Banded Racer, Argyrogena 
fasciolatus (Shaw) (Oriya 
Gokharia Dhamana). 


26. Faintly-striped-necked Snake, 
Liopeltis calamaria (Gunther) 
(Oriya :Dorabeka Sapa). 


27. Brozeback Tree Snake, 
Dendrelaphis pictus (Gmelin) 
(Oriya : Tamba Pithia). 


28, Common Indian Bronzeback, 
Dendrelaphis _tristris (Daudin) 
(Oriya : Kannala (Bhitarkanika). 


29. Golden Tree Snake, Ornate 
‘flying’ snake, Chrysopelia ornata 
(Shaw) (Oriya : Udanta Sapa). 


30. Himalayan Sand Snake, Psam- 
mophis_ condanarus (Merrem) 
(Oriya : Laudanka Sapa), 


31. Common Green Whip Snake, 
Ahaetulla nasuta (Lacepede) 
(Oriya : Laudanka Sapa). 


32. Indian Gamma, Common 
Cat Sriake, Boiga trigonata (Sch- 
neider) (Oriya :Dalua Naga). 


33. Ceylon Cat Snake, Boiga cey- 
lonensis (Gunther) (Oriya: Bada 
Dalua Naga). 


34. Boiga forsteni (Dum. & Bibr.) 


The Copperhead's head is yel- 
low like copper, or dull yellow 
like that of orange. The dorsal 
colouration is ashy brown or 
yellowish brown. A living snake 
imparts a reddish or greenish 
hue from its back. Three black 
stripes emanate from the eye like 
the axles of a wheel. Immedi- 
ately behind the head there 
occurs a black bar. On the 
anterior 1/2 or 2/3rds of the body, 


there occurs three to four 
dorsal black lines commencing 
a short distance behind the 
neck, These black bars are 
characteristic features of the snake 
species. 


The Common Trinket Snake lives 
in sparse jungle or near about. 
This is a beautiful snake. The 
head is narrow, nostrils large 
and eyes bulging. The body colour 
is dark brown or pale brown. 
Dark brown or black cross-bars 
occur on the back and in be- 
tween lie white ocelli. The pat- 
tern is more prominent in the 
anterior region and on the 
sides. The posterior region of the 
body is brown with one dark 
broad long tidinal strips along 
each side of the body. A black 
vertical strip runs down from each 
eye. In the region of the neck 
upto the throat, two parallel black 
strips occur. Insome specimens, 
these lines unite posteriorly form- 
ing an inverted V. They attain a 
maximum total length of 1350 
mm, tail 290mm. 
both during the day and night. 
Although quiet in disposition, 
when provoked, itraises its head 
and neck and bites with firmness 
like a Dhaman. 


Itis active 


The Dhaman is a familiar snake 
in the countryside. It makes 


itself comfortable in Various 


surroundings such as, rat holes, 
ricefields, 


odowns, unused out- 
houses, etc. It is diurnal and 
mostly found in Open areas, Itis 
a fast runner, 


The Banded Racer is light or dark 
brown in colour. The oung is 
quite beautiful wit 

ings on the head, 
spaced pattern 9 


h white mark. 
and regularly 
f cross-bars of 


white and dark brown or black 
in the anterior region of the 
body. The snake is found in the 
plains almost throughout India. 
It is diurnal and swift. When 
molested or captured, it erects 
itself, displays the flattened neck 
like a cobra and influcts a vicious 
bite. It grows upto a total length 
of 1015mm, tail 250 mm. 


The Faintly Stripe-necked snake 
is found in the hills and is not 
common. The colouration of 
the back is light brown, greyish 
brown or green. The scales 
bear black — stripes forming 
longitudinal lines, the most 
conspicuous being one on each 
side of the head. The snake 
attains a total length of 335 to 
390 mm, tail 100 to 108 mm. 


The back of the Bronzeback 
Tree Snake is bronze brown with 
a faint dark line and a yellow 
stripe on each side extending from 
the head to the base of the tail. 
The sides of the head are 
yellow. The belley is yellowish 
or green. When the snake in- 
flates its body, blue or black 
colours of the scales of the back 
are discernible. The snake 
reaches a total length of 1.3 metres 
(4ft. 3 in.), the tail accounting for 
about 1/3rd or more. 


The Common Indian Bronzeback 
'S a graceful snake. It is long, 
slender andattains a total length 
of 1.2 Metres (4 feet), the tail 
forming 1/3rd the length of the 
body. Its head is flat and the 
eyes are large. Th 
bronze colour. 
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The outer edges of the scales of 
the belly are notched forming a 
fold on either side of the body. 
This enables the snake to climb 
trees with astonishing speed. 


It is an alert snake. When dis- 
turbed ormoving about it moves 
its neck and forebody in a 
strange wavering ‘dance’. It is 
diurnal and is active during the 
hottest hours of asummer day. 
When excited the snake inflates 
the nack and body exhibiting 
white or steel blue colour of the 
scales. 


The species as well as other 
Bronzebacks live mostly on 
bushes and thorn trees such as, 
Acacia, toddy plams and palmyra 
and onthe borders of rice 
fields. They prefer to lie on the 
dry branches of trees and due to 
their protective colouration es- 
cape detection. They are also 
found in the open and do not 
usually try to hide. They freely 
jump from branch to branch and 
are not afraid of falling down. 
They regularly jump to the ground 
from a height of 10-20 metres. 


The food of Bronzebacks con- 
sists of frogs, lizards and small 
birds, Eggs are laid during April- 

"May. This snake is common 
throughout India and in Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands and occurs 
upto a height of 2000 m above 
sea level. 


Although harmless, it is errone- 
ously believed in Orissa and 
Tamilnadu that after biting a 
person, it climbs up a tall tree to 
observe the funeral pyre of the 
victim. 


Local vernacular names of the 
snake: Marathi; Rooka; Hydera- 


bad (Deccan) Goobra; Tamil: 
Kombari mukkan, Marrameri 
Pambu; Singhalese : Haldanda: 
Hindi : Lal-dhaman, Jard ka 
Dhaman: Bengali : Baetachrha. 


The Golden Tree Snake, known 
in Tamil as “Parrakum Pambu’’ 
and “Kal Nagini’” in Bengali, at- 
tains a length of 1.75 metres. In 
the choice of food and habits it 
closely resembles Bronze-backs. 
It occurs in different colour forms. 
The one inhabiting forested filly 
areas upto a height of 2000 m 
above sea level in the whole of 
Indo Chinese region extending 
upto Burma through Orissa, Bihar 
and Bengal, the back is black 
with colourful yellow or white 
cross bands and speckles, and 
red resetts. The head is also 
brightly barred. The underside 
is greenish. Like the Bronzeback, 
the belly has lateral folds. Itis ar- 
boreal and diurnal. This “Flying 
snake” can quickly move from 
one branch to another and glide 
in. the air by extending the ribs 
and pulling the underside. It 
lays eggs in February-March. 


The Himalayan Sand Snake is 
common in Western Himalayas. 
It is a slender graceful snake. 
The head is fairly long and oval. 
The back is blackish and four 
brown, light green or yellow lines 
run from head to tail. [In addi- 
tion, a vertebral line may be 
present. The belly is yellowish. 
Athin dark red line runs along 
each side of the ventral scales. 
The upperlip is yellow. The eyes 
are small and pupils round. It 
grows upto 0.9 metre (3 feet) or 
more, the tail forming 1/4 to 1/ 
3 of the total length. It is partly 
arboreal and is found in grass- 
lands, open jungle, paddy fields 
and also desert areas. 


It is extremely active in move- 
ment and is found of ascending 
low bushes. Its food consists of 
rodents, lizards and frogs. 


The Common Green Whip Snake 
isa long thin snake with its back 
coloured green and the belly 
light green. The belly has on 
each side a narrowwhite, yellow 
or bluish green. The belly has 
on each side a narrow white, 
yellow or bluish strips. The green 
colour of the snake is due to 
minute specks of yellow on a 
light blue skin (Gharpurey, 1962). 
Sometimes specimens are met 
with whose back may be coloured 
yellowish, brown, buff or differ- 
ent shades of pink (Smith, 1943). 
The belly may be grey or rose 
coloured as well. The snake is 
easily distinguished by the elon- 
gated fleshy appendage at the 
tip of the snout, elongated 
somewhat elliptical eye and the 
speckled golden-yellow iris (the 
mebrane round the pupil). 


The snake brings forth live young 
3-22 in number during March- 
December depending upon the 
area in which it lives in India and 
Indo-Chinese region including 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia. It 
is arboreal and diurnal. It haunts 
bushes, but may ascend coco- 
nut palms, banyan and ficus trees. 
It remains suspended from 
branches of trees by its long thin 
tail. Ithas the peculiar habit of 
striking at shining objects. It 
curiously observes and suddenly 
darts against the eyes of the 
observer (Smith, 1943). It moves 
on the branches of trees at a fair 
speed. When excited it opens its 
mouth wide displaying its yellow 
tongue and whitish blud throat 
and inflates the body. 


This snake, also known as the 
Vine Snake, bites viciously when 
provoked. Its venom is highly 
toxic. When a person is bitten, 
symptoms of poisoning do not 
usually appear except great 
swelling of the bitten part, which 
disappears in a day or two. The 
snake species is regarded as 
slightly poisonous, as its salivary 
secretion causes symptoms 
similar to cobra poison (Ghar- 
purey, 1962). 


Its food consists of small birds, 
lizards and mice. In Sri Lanka it 
has been observed catching and 
eating fish (Whitaker, 1983), 


Snakes belonging to the genus 
Boiga area called “Cat” snakes 
because of the fact that they have 
large cat-like protruding eyes with 
vertical pupils. They are noctur- 
nal and arboreal, preferring 
bushes and shrubs to high trees. 
Atrest, they coil themselves into 
balls in contrast to Whip snakes 
(Ahaetulla) and Flying snake 
(Chrysopelea) which lie extended 
like other snakes. Cat snakes 
are vicious and at the slightest 
provocation, tightly coil, raise 
the head, inflate the neck, vi- 
brate the tail and strike again 
and again with fierceness. The 
vicious disposition exhibited by 
the snakes resembles that of 
cobras. 


Most common among the Cat 
snakesis the IndianGamma. Itis 
not a large snake, the average 
length attained being 650 mm 
although the maximum length 
recorded is 1250 mm for a fe- 
male. It is slender and elongate, 
but thick in the middle. The 
colour of the back is light or 
dark brown with a series of 


vshaped or Greek letter 
(Gamma) markings. A Y-shape 
marking is seen, the two arms of 
which extend to the neck. A light 
stripe runs from above the eye to 
the angle of the jaw. The tail is 
long and tapering. The belly is 
white with brown spots on the 
sides. It is seen on bushes, 
shrubs and on top of Cactus 
hedges. The India Gamma can 
climb tall trees like Palm. In 
Tamil Nadu they have been found 
coiled upintheleaves ofpalmyra 
tree during the day and hence 
called “palm leaf snakes”, Poonai 
pambu, Wollai pambu. In Ben- 


gali, the snake is called “Banka 
raj” 


The snake species has superficial 
resemblance with the Saw Scaled 
Viper. It has shields on the head 
while the viper POssesses small 
scales onthe head. When prod- 
ded, they sometimes turn over 
and pretend dead. Though it 
Bives a good show of a 
Poisonous snake, it is 

sonous like all 
tioned above, 


vicious 
non-poi- 
snakes men- 


The Ceylon Cat Snake is much 
similar to the Indian Gamma 
but larger, the number of scales 
round the body, ventrals and 
Caudals are more in number. The 


species has been reported from 
Ganjam. 


Boiga forsteni reaches alength 


of 1800 mm of which the tail 
accounts 


Allthe above Mentioned snakes 
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are non-poisonous. 


Vil. Family Homalopsidae (Fresh- 
water snakes) 


The snakes belonging to this 
family are completely aquatic 
and are found in freshwater. 
Their nostrils are placed more on 
the top than on the side of the 
snout which is a characteristic 
of land snakes. They are often 
seen on land close to water. Their 
food consists of mainly of fish 
which is swallowed under wa- 
ter. They bring forth live young. 
Some snakes of this family are 
found in tidal rivers, creeks and 
estuaries close tc the sea and 
are tolerant of salt water. 


35. Smooth Water Snake, Enhy- 
dris enhydris (Schneider). 


36. Siebold’s Smooth Water 


Snake, Enhydris sieboldi (Sch- 
legel). 


37. Dog-faced Water-snake, 
Corberus thynchops (Schneider). 


The body of the Smooth Water 
Snake is smooth, glossy and 
round. The eyes are small and 
have vertically elliptical pupil. 
The colouration of the back is 


Olive-green or olive-brown. A 
Pale stri 
the b 


tium schistosum). 
astcoast round about 
Nam itis called Mutta 
Pam meaning mud 
tains a length of 810 
ch the tail accounts 
mm 


On the £ 
Vizagapat 
pam, Ally 
snake. It at 
mm of whi 


for 150 


(female). it 
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inhabits ponds, irrigated fields, 
lakes estuarines and marshy land. 
Its food consists of fish. It is a 
quiet snake and never attempts 
to bite when handled. 


Sielbeld’s Smooth Water Snake 
attains a length of 780mm, of 
which the tail is 110 mm (fe- 
male). It resembles the Smooth 
Water Snake. The back is whitish 
or buff or greenish witi: yellow 
transverse half rings and curved 
zigzag lines along the sides. 
Three dark brown longitudinal 
stripes are seen confluent be- 
tween the eyes (Smith, 1943). 
The belly is white with black 
markings. 


The Dog-faced Water Snake 
appears bluish-grey under wa- 
ter, but light grey when dry. In- 
distinct irregular cross-bars oc- 
cur on the back which fade 
towards the end of the tail. A 
black streak passes on the side 
of the head through the eye to 
the neck. This is always distinct 
in the young. The body is heavy 
and rough. The scales on the 
back are heavily keeled. While 
the back is of dull colour, the 
belly is shiny, pale yellow with 
black spots on the edges. 


The head is grey and is provided 
with shields. The upper lip and 
chin are buffcolured. The lower 
jaw is unusually prominent and 
gives the snake's face, the ap- 
pearance of a dog's (Gharpu- 
ery, 1962). The eyes are small 
and the pupils vertically ellipti- 
cal. Nostrils are narrow slits like 
that of sea snakes. It attains a 
length of 1000 mm, tail 180 mm 
(female). It is a voracious 


feeder of fishes. 


The Dog-faced Water Snake 
usually inhabits brackish waters 
of tidal rivers, mangrove swamps, 
creeks and estuaries. It is also 
found in the freshwater more than 
160 km (100 miles) inland. It is 
caught several kilometers from 
coast in fish traps set in rice 
fields. It is also found in the sea 
in close proximity to the coast. 


Though disagreeable in appear- 
ance, the snake is non-poison- 
ous, lethargic and inoffensive. 
When caught or cornered, it 
brings forward the tongue and 
hisses. When picked up it tightly 
coils round the hand. When pro- 
voked, it bites viciously and gives 
out a pungent smell by cloacal 


discharge. 


Its movement is peculiar. The 
bodyis thrown forward and then 
the head is moved. Six to 30 
living young 175-200 mm in 
length, are given birth to between 
February and May. They stay 
grouped together for a week or 
more, often with the mother 
closeby. 


Vernacular names; Singhalese 
- Diyabariya; Marathi-Pansarp; 
Tamil-Uppu-Ar-Pambu. 


Vill. Family Elapidae (Draits, 
Coral snakes, Cobra, King co- 
bra, Sea snakes). 


a) Sub-family Elapinae 


38. Banded Krait, Bungarus fas- 
ciatus (Schneider) (Oriya-Rana). 


39. Common Krait, Blue Krait, 
Bungarus caeruleus (Schneider). 
(Oriya - Chiti; Bhitar Kanika: 
Kalua naga). 


40. Black Krait, Bungarus walli 
Wall (Oriya - Kala chiti). 


41. Slender Coral Snake, Callio- 
phis melanurus (Shaw) Oriya- 
Pohala sapa). 


42. Beddome’s Coral Snake, Cal- 
liophis beddomei Smith. 


43. Common Cobra, Binocellate 
or Spectacled Cobra, Naja naja 
naja (Linn.) (Oriya - Gokhura, 
Gokhara, Naga). 


43A. Black Cobra, Acellate Co- 
bra, Naja naja oxiana (Eichwald) 
(Oriya-Padukahina gokhara). 


43B. Monocellate Cobra, Ben- 
gal Cobra, Naja naja kaouthia 
Lesson (Oriya - Tampa, Ad- 
heikiaria tampa). 


44. King Cobra, Hamadryad, 
Ophiophagus hannah (Cantor). 
(Oriya - Ahiraja, Sankhachuda, 
Manichuda; Bhitar kanika Jhada 
kalua). 


Snakes of this family are pro- 
vided with poison fangs. 


The scales of Kraits are highly 
polished. The scales on the 
mid-dorsal line are enlarged, and 
broader than long on the poste- 
rior part of the body. The pupil 
looks like a bead, a characteris- 
tic which is not found in any 
other group of snakes except 
Lycodons (Smith, 1943). In 
disposition they are quiet and 
inoffensive and would attempt 
to hide the head in the coils if 
disturbed. Under extreme provo- 
cation only they inflict a bite. 


Kraits frequent more or less 
open country and in and around 


human dwellings. Their princi- 
pal food consists of non-poison- 
ous and poisonous snakes, 
though small mammals, lizards, 
frogs, toads and even fish are 
included in the diet. Cannibal- 
ism is also prevalent in them. 
They live at low altitudes and are 
not usually found 1219 metres 
(4000 feet) abovesealevel. They 
are oviparous. 


All Kraits are highly poisonous. 
Very little is known about their 
breeding habits. The venom is 
neurotoxic, i.e, it Paralyses 
neuro-muscular transmission and 


death occurs due to respiratory 
failure. 


Coral snakes are small, but 
beautifully coloured. The tail is 
round. They are nocturnal, 
During the day, they are found 
half buried in earth beneath 
fallen timber. or leaves, Their 
Principal food consists of small 
snakes. Very little is known 
about our Coral snakes, They 
are poisonous, but the poison 
inflicted ina bite does not cause 
much harm to man. The venom 
is neurotoxic. Coral snakes are 
related to cobras. They are 
oviparous, 


The Slender Coral snake isa 
slender snake hardly attaining a 
length of 335 mm of which tail 
is 22 mm (male). The colour of 
the back is light brown and the 
centre of each scale is speckled 
with brown, thus forming a se- 
ries of longtudinal ines down 
the whole length of the body. 
The head and neck are black 
above with two Conspicuous black 
spots on the top of the head. The 
tail if provided with two rings, 
one at the base and the other 


near the tip. The underside is 
uniform pinkish-red (coral), bright 
scarlet at the region of the vent, 
and the underside of the tail is 
bluish. © When disturbed, the 
snake curls its tail up and 
exhibits the colour of the under- 
side. In Maharashtra, the snake 
is called “Raat’’ (night). The 
local belief is, if the snake bites 
at night, the victim will diebefore 
daybreak. The snake is uncom- 
mon. 


The Beddome's Coral Snake is 
light purplish-brown above. A 
black vertebral line runs along 
the back and one irregularly- 
shaped black-white line runs 
along each side. There are two 
lateral series of Spots as well, 
The underside is white. The 
length attained is 365 mm of 
which tail is 65 mm. 


ellate, mono- 
ate, and 
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annoyed, a Cobra will bite, hold 
on and chew pouring enough 
Poison to kill the victim. Insuch 
cases, death takes place within 
an hour. The venom is neuro- 
toxic. The cobra strikes down- 
wards and the bites are usually 
below the knee. The maximum 
length attained by a Spectacled 
cobra is 2 metres (male) and bya 
Monocled Cobra is 1.5 metres 
(male). The colour of the Bino- 
cellate Cobra varies from black 
or dark brown to yellowish white 
and of the Monocled Cobra from 


yellowish to greenish brown to 
black. 


The King Cobra attains a length 
of 5 metres (male) and is now 
rare. In Orissa, it is found in the 
forests and quite frequently in 
the Bhitar Kanika National Park. 
Its principal food consists of 
snakes. Itis very aggressive and 
a victim usually does not sur- 
vive more than half an hour. Its 
Poison glands contain venom 


upto 6 mililitre, sufficient to kill 
an elephant, 


b) Sub famil 


ly Hydrophiinae (Sea 
snakes) (Q 


riya-Samudra Sapa). 
45. Com 


Snake, 
(Linn) 


mon Amphibious Sea 
Laticauda laticaudata 


46. Colubrine Amphibious Sea 


Snake, Laticauda i 
(Schneider), Relating 


47. Jerdon’s Sea § . 
fers Gra, Nake, Kerilla 


48.Viperine Sea 5 
{ Nake, Praes- 
Cutata Viperina (Schmidt), ive 


49, Hok-noseq Sea 
7 S 
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50.Black-banded Sea Snake, 
Hydrophis nigrocinctus Daudin. 


51.Yellow Sea Snake, Hydrophis 


spiralis (Shaw). 


52. Annulated Sea Snake, Hy- 
drophis cyanocinctus Daudin. 


53. Estuarine Sea Snake, Hydro- 
phis obscurus Daudin. 


54. Bengal Sea Snake, Hydro- 
phis strictiollis Gunther. 


55.Cochin Banded Sea Snake, 
Hydrophis ornatus (Gray). 


56. Persian Gulf Sea Snake, Hy- 
drophis lapemoides (Gray). 


57. Bombay Sea Snake, Hydro- 
phis mamillaris (Daudin). 


58. Malacca Sea Snake, Hydro- 
phis caorulescens (Shaw). 


59. Banded Sea Snake, Hydro- 
phis fasciatus (Schneider). 


60. Malabar Sea Snake, Lapemis 
curtus (Shaw). 


61. Large-headed Sea Snake, As- 
trotia stokesi (Gray). 


62. Common Narrow-headed 
Sea Snake, Microcephalophis 
gracilis (Shaw). 


63. Cantor’s Narrow-headed Sea 
Snake, Microcephalophis can- 
toris (Gunther). 


64.Black and Yellow SeaSnake, 
Pelamis platurus (Linn.) 


Sea Snakes can always be dis- 
tinguished from other snakes 


by their flat oar-like tail in con- 
trast to the cylindrical tail of 
land snakes. In the snakes of the 
sea, the eyes are very small. The 
nostrils are situated on the top of 


the snout enabling them to 
breathe while swimming in wa- 
ter. The back may be dirty green 
or dull blue and usually pos- 
sesses conspicuous broad or thin 
bands or stripes of black, green- 
ish or bluish colour. Their food 
consists of fish. They bring forth 
young. They prefer the vicinity 
of the shore where water is 
more sheltered. River mouths 
form their favoured haunts. Some 
of them are fond of basking in 
the sunshine on the surface of 
water, specially in the morning 
and in the late afternoon in a 
calmsea. Majority of sea snakes 
attainalength of 1200-1300mm. 
Sea snakes are relatives of co- 
bras and coral snakes. Of the 23 
species of sea snakes recorded 
from the Indian coast, 20 occur 
in the Bay of Bengal. All sea 
snakes are poisonous. Sea snakes 
of the Indian coasts rarely bite 
and therefore deaths from bites 
of sea snakes is uncommon. 


The hook-nosed sea snake has a 
wide distribution, is abundantly 
found and its venom is more 
powerful than that of a cobra. 
Venom of _ the sea kraits (Lati- 
cauda) does not appear to be 
strongly toxic toman. The Colu- 
brine Amphibious Sea snake is 
oviparous and probably Sea Kraits 
are egg layers. 


The hook-nosed sea snake is the 
commonest of the sea snakes of 
our coast. It attains a length of 
1,5 metres. Its nose is square- 
sized and the upper jaw pro- 
trudes over the lower jaw like a 


hook. The general colouration is 
grey with dark blotches on the 
back. They are active day and 
night. They dive upto 100 metres 
and can stay under water for five 
hours. 


The Estuarine sea snake is com- 
mon in the Chilika lake. It at- 
tains a length of 1200 mm, tail 
110 mm (female). The young 
are black or bluish-black. Thirty- 
five to fifty-five bright yellow or 
whitish dorsal bars occur, which 
on the hinder part of the body 
may become complete bands. 
The head has a curved yellow 
mark above, its apex on the 
snout which extends along ei- 
ther side to the parietal shields. 
With age these markings be- 
come less distinct, and in old 
individuals the back is of a more 
of less uniform greyish or bluish 
hue with the underparts  yel- 
lowish (Smith, 1943). 


IX. Family Viperidae 


65. Russell's Viper, Viperarusselli 
(Shaw) (Oriya - Chandraboda). 


66. Saw-scaled Viper, Echis cari- 
natus (Schneider) (Oriya _ Dhuli 
naga). 


67. Bamboo Pit Viper, Trimere- 
surus gramineous (Shaw) (Oriya 
- Katakatiya naga). 


A Viper possess a broad flat 
triangular head usually covered 
with small scales. The neck is 
narrow. The pupil is elliptical 
and is placed elliptically. The 
tail is thick and plump. Whereas 


the fangs of cobras, kraits, coral 


snakes and sea_ snakes are 
immovably fixed in the front part 
of the upper jaw and are short- 
grooved, the fangs of vipers are 
long and at rest, lie directed 
backward along the upper jaw. 
The fangs stand erect when the 
snake inflicts a bite. Vipers bring 
forth young. In Pit Vipers, a 
distinct pit occurs between the 
nostril and the eye on each side 
of the head. The Russell’s Viper 
and the Sawscaled Viper are pit: 
less vipers. 


The Russell’s Viper is easily dis- 
tinguished by its somewhat bulky 
body, brownish back with oval 
black and white spots,  ar- 
ranged in three longitudinal 
rows. Itattainsa length of 1.8 
m (male). Young are produced 
alive during May-July, 20-97 
young in number, in the course 
of three days (Deoras, 1975), 
When excited, it hisses loudly 
which can be heard from a dis- 
tance of 7.5 metres. The snake 
is ‘noctural and prowls in areas 
infested with rodents. A large 
quantity of venomis injectedina 
single bite. Viper venom is toxic 
coagulation system of snimals 
and man. 


The Saw-scaled viper lives in dry 
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country and has the wonderful 
capacity of enduring the heat of 
the sun than many desert snakes. 
It attains a length of 600 mm, 
the tail accounting for 55 mm. 
The body is brown, greyish or 
sandy with a dark zigzag _pat- 
tern on the back. The head has 
a distinct lance or arrow mark. 
It lies buried in the sand with 
only the head exposed. The 
body scales are strongly keeled. 
By rubbing them on its body, it 
produces a rustling sound. It is 
nocturnal. When excited, it 
forms a double coil resembling 
figure 8 with the head centrally 
placed. 4 to8 young are pro- 
duced between April and Au- 
gust, twice a year in South India 
(Whitaker, 1983). It is not a 
common snake in Orissa. 


The bamboo pit Viper is pale 
green witha faint, uneven black 
Pattern on the back. It lives on 
bamboo and other low vegeta- 
tion. It iscommonin th 
area of Puri district. 

length of 800 mm, tail 


(female). Itis nocturn 
youn 


e Banpur 
It attains 
135 mm 
al. 4to5 
| 8 are produced alive. Its 
bite is rarely fatal to adults. The 
bite causes Nausea, vomiting and 
slight fever lasting upto 48 ho 


(Gharpurey, 1962). ne 


Dutta, S.K. and j 
1990. Check Oro, LN. 


STATUS 


Snakes are decidedly man’s 
friends. Their food principally 
consists of insects, rodents and 
snakes. Snakes keep down the 
population of rats, one of the 
greatest enemies of man. 


The Rock Python or the Indian 
Python and the King Cobra are 
listed in the Red Data Book 
published by the international 
Union for Conservation of Na- 
ture and Natural Resources 
(IUCN). The former, namely, 
the Indian Python is listed under 
Schedule 1 of the Wildlife (Pro- 
tection) Act of 1972 (amended 
upto October, 1980) giving it 
complete protection. Snakes 
belonging to the families Am- 
blycephalidae, Anilidae, Boidae, 
Colubridae, Desypeptidae (Egg- 
eating snakes), —_Elaphidae 
(Cobras, Kraits and ~ Coral 
snakes), Claucorinidae, Hydro- 
phiidae (Sea snakes), lylssidae, 
Loptotyphlophiidae, Typhlopidae, 
Uropeltidae, Viperidae and 
Xenopeltidae have been placed 
under Schedule IV, for the cap- 
ture of which permits are to be 
obtained from the Chief Wildlife 
Warden of the State concerned. 


Gharpurey, K.G. 1962. Snakes 
of India and Pakistan, Popular 


Prakashan, Bombay, 5th. Edn., 
PP-156 + xvi. 
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PP.583 + xii, 
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Indian Snakes, A Field Guide, 
McMillan, Pp.154 + x, 
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